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THE autumn meeting of the Sussex Archzo- 
logical Association was held at Cuckfield 
early in September. The parish church was 
first visited, its most interesting features 
heing described by the Rev. Canon Cooper, 
the Vicar. He directed special attention to 
the remarkable series of Burrell monuments 
on the south wall—including a specimen of 
Flaxman’s work—extending over a period of 
300 years. A brief account of the Burrell 
family, their association with Holmstead, in 
Cuckfield parish, as ironmasters, was an 
interesting chapter of local history. The 
monuments in other parts of the church 
introduced the Sergison family, associated 
with the parish for several centuries. The 
large figure in the chancel was a Sergison 
monument over which, it appeared, there 
was some parish revolt at the time of its 
erection. Two of the oldest registers of the 
church, bearing the Burrell arms on them, 
were displayed in the tower as interesting 
curiosities, also a 1636 pewter and other 
church plate. The charter for a market at 
Cuckfield granted by Charles II. was also 
shown. The party then walked to Cuckfield 
Park, the Sergison mansion, now in the 
occupation of Mr. L. Breitmeyer, who 
courteously permitted inspection of the fine 
old interior. After luncheon an excursion 
was made to Slaugham and Bolney. At 
both places Mr. P. M. Johnston described 
the architectural features of the churches, and 
at Slaugham Place Canon Cooper discoursed 
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on the ruins of the old mansion. At Bolney 
Church the parish clerk showed with pride 
the huge iron key that opened the medizeval 
lock, which was still in working order of the 
south door. The whole day passed off most 
successfully. 


¢ ¢ ¢ 
A portion of the finds of Central Asian 
antiquities made by Dr. Stein has been 
arranged in the Asiatic Saloon at the British 
Museum. A full description of these in- 
scribed tablets and other relics appeared in 
the Zimes of September 8. 


¢ & 

Mr. George Fellows, of Beeston Fields, 
Nottingham, sends us the following interest- 
ing note: “When in Scotland in August 
I was speaking to a keeper who lives at 
Newtonmore. He told me that he could 
remember when he was a small child an old 
woman who lived in Kingussie telling him 
how she could remember seeing the High- 
landers, after the Battle of Culloden, coming 
over the hills and assembling in the flat 
by the river Spey, near where the ruined 
barracks of Ruthven stand. Here Prince 
Charlie addressed and dismissed them. The 
keeper is about sixty-six years of age. The 
old woman lived to be 105. I was therefore 
speaking to a man who had been in com- 
munication with an eye-witness of the doings 
in 1746—#.e., 157 years previous to our con- 
versation! The longer the keeper lives, so 
much more interesting will this link with 
the past become.” 


Mr. W. Carew Hazlitt has just published a 
Fourth Series of his Bibliographical Collec- 
tions and Notes, being the result of his 
labours from 1893 to 1903, and forming a 
volume of 448 pages, uniform with its prede- 
cessors. Only 150 copies have been printed, 
the number calculated to be required for 
possessors of the existing series. The volume 
embraces a large number of extraordinary 
rarities. The publisher is Mr. Quaritch. 
Mr. Hazlitt is at the same time bringing out 
a second edition of his monograph on Shake- 
spear, with important additions. 


¢ ¢ # 
Lambeth Palace is in the hands of the 
builders at present, owing to the decay which 
has overtaken portions of the tower and other 
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parts of the western wing of the building. 
The brickwork and stone coping of the tower 
and battlement were in a dangerous con- 
dition, the decay having been brought about 
by the presence of chemicals from a neigh- 
bouring factory in the air. The work of 
restoration will take some weeks. Much of 
the brickwork of the ancient building still 
remains in good condition. 


The Benchers of Gray’s Inn having re- 
solved to pull down the high wall along 
Theobald’s Road, which concealed the 
garden from view from that side, says the 
Builder, the building of a dwarf wall with 
railing has been begun. Entries in the 
records of the Society’s proceedings go to 
show that the gardens were originally laid out 
and planted by Sir Francis Bacon. Orders 
made in 1597-1600 relate to payments “of a 
summe of £7 15s. 4d. due to Mr. Bacon for 
planting of trees in the walkes,” of a sum not 
exceeding £70 for a further supply of more 
“‘yonge elme trees ... and a new rayle 
and quicksett hedge . . . upon the upper long 
walke at the good discretion of Mr. Bacon 
and Mr. Wilbraham,” and of £60 6s, 8d. 
‘‘payd and allowed unto Mr. Bacon for 
money disbursed about the garnishing of the 
walkes.” On the upper long walk, by the 
wall, Bacon, when Solicitor-General, erected 
a summer-house, which he dedicated (1609) 
to the memory of Jeremiah Bettenham, 
Reader of the Inn. The summer-house, as 
well as the ninety elm and three walnut 
trees, of which the situations are exactly 
specified in the records for 1583, have alike 
disappeared ; but close by the cistern on 
one of the lawns still stands the catalpa tree 
which it is said was planted by Bacon. 
Spedding tells us, in his Letters and Life of 
Bacon, that Raleigh, when on the eve of 
starting for his last expedition to America, 
held long converse with him in Gray’s Inn 
Walks, which afterwards became a highly 
fashionable place of resort, and are so men- 
tioned by Howell, Pepys, Dryden, Addison, 


. and other writers in the seventeenth and 


eighteenth centuries. 


-’ 
Mr. W. B. Redfern, of Cambridge, calls our 
attention to the destruction of the old Falcon 
Inn of that town, ‘The Falcon Inn Yard,” 


he writes, “in Pettycury, has always been 
one of the sights of Cambridge for those of 
antiquarian tastes, or with an eye for the 
picturesque ; and now it can no longer be 
numbered among the few remaining interest- 
ing ‘ bits’ of our old town, for, like so many 
of its kind, it has been removed to make way 
for modern improvements. So quietly has 
the old Falcon taken its flight that I fear our 
local photographers have not secured pictures 
of the buildings, and I think its destruction 
has escaped even the lynx-eyed representa- 
tives of the press. Personally, as an anti- 
quary, I am consoled by the fact that I have 
retained my water-colour drawing of this 
famous old inn, which I made some twenty- 
five years ago for Old Cambridge.” 

From Mr. Redfern’s Old Cambridge we 
take the following early notices of the ancient 
hostelry: “In the will of ‘Richard Kinge, 
of Wysbyche,’ made in 1504, is the following 
passage: ‘I give and bequeath unto the 
prior and convent of Barnwell, in the 
diocese of Ely, my house in Petycury in 
Cambrige, called the Fawcon, with all 
manner of lands and appurtenances thereto 
belonging, under this condycyon: that the 
said prior and convent shall put their common 
seale to the indentures made by thadvyse 
and cownsell of John Purgold and William 
Nelson, betwixt the said prior and convent 
and me, of and for a yerely obyte to be kept 
at Barnwell, for my soule or other my frendys 
soullys.’ 

“The Falcon Inn is also mentioned in a 
deed relating to a dispute between the Prior 
and Convent of Barnwell and the Mayor, 
bailiffs, and burgesses of the town in 1516; 
and again, in 1528, in the Town Treasurer’s 
account is given the cost of ‘a Gallon of 
Whyte Wyne and a Potell of Red Wyne’ 
from the ‘ Faucon’; and, later still, in the time 
of Queen Mary, January 6, 1557, there was 
performed ‘a play at the Fawkon Inn.’” 


¢ ¢ ¢ 
In the Wewcastle Chronicle Mr. John Robin- 
son describes the tithe-barn at Bishopwear- 
mouth, now used as a warehouse, which is in 
a good state of preservation. “It is of the 
same period,” he says, ‘‘as the ancient 
Rectory, the whole of the walls being of 
limestone boulders. The east gable is high 
pitched, and stands about 30 inches above 
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the roof, which is of pantiles, but the lower 
portions are remains of the original large 
flagstones. The huge oaken beams are yet 
as solid as when first put in. The walls are 
about 3 feet thick, and the only light from 
the east end is from two long open slits, or 
‘bowl-holes,’ 3 inches wide on the outside 
and 12 inches inside. The building had 
evidently been much longer than it is at 
present, for the west-end gable is not so old 
as the east end; but internally there has 
been no structural alteration with the roof. 
- The old Rectory walls, portions of which are 
yet standing, are on a line with the east gable 
of the tithe-barn, only the heavy buttresses 
of the barn gable projecting into the present 
back street, formerly part of the Rector’s park.” 


Canon Alderson and other antiquaries, says 
the LVorthampton Mercury, have made a 
most interesting discovery in the cathedral 
library at Peterborough. When examining 
the manuscripts and records they found 
amongst the collection bequeathed by Bishop 
White Kennett a small volume of the four- 
teenth century, containing copies of ancient 
charters relating to Peterborough. This 
book is endorsed by Bishop Kennett as 
having been bought by him at Cambridge in 
1714. In turning over the pages they came 
across, slightly fastened to one of them, a 
document, which proved to be an original 
charter of Edward the Confessor to the 
Abbot of Burgh, of the year 1060, signed by 
King Edward, and attested by Queen Edith, 
the Archbishops of Canterbury and York, 
Harold, Tosti (Harold’s brother), Godric, 
and others. The charter conveys the manor 
of Fiskerton to the Abbot Leofricus, and is 
in very good condition. Hitherto the only 
known relic of the Benedictine Library, 
which was destroyed by Colonel Cromwell’s 
soldiers, was the Swaffham Manuscript, which 
is of universal reputation; but this newly- 
found document is much earlier, as the 
Swaffham Manuscript was written by Hugh 
Candidus in the twelfth century. This 
Swaffham relic was saved by the ingenuity of 
an inferior official of the cathedral, who 
inquired among the soldiers for an old Bible. 
He gave the soldier a small sum for it, and 
made him write the receipt inside the book 
itself, 


We have received No. 15 of the ‘ Hull 
Museum Publications,” being the fifth 
Quarterly Record of Additions (price 1d.), 
by Mr. T. Sheppard, the curator. The 
most interesting item is that shown in the 
drawing on the next page, the block being 
kindly lent by Mr. Sheppard. “It is a 
treasure chest,” writes the curator, “ of 
wrought iron, of exceptionally strong make 
and fine workmanship, It was found in an 
excavation on the site of the old Sugar-house 
Wharf, Lime Street, Hull, some time ago, 
and has been presented to the Hull Museum 
by Mr. W. Webster. . On opening the 
lid for the first time, it was found that the 
entire area was covered with an elaborate 
lock of most intricate workmanship, which 
had no fewer than ten bolts.... In the 
front of the box is a dummy keyhole, which, 
however, is useless, the proper keyhole being 
on the upper part of the lid. The chest 
measures 3 feet 3 inches by 1 foot 7 inches 
broad, is about the same height, and weighs 
about a couple of hundredweight. Inside 
there had once been a small locker, the lid of 
which has now disappeared. Originally a 
plate of steel had covered the entire lock on 
the lid; one of the fasteners still remains in 
the chest. This was probably finely chased, 
but had been torn away at some period pre- 
vious to the burial of the chest... . The 
box probably dates about the year 1650, just 
after the Civil War.” 


e¢ ¢ 
Adverting to Mr. I. C. Gould’s note on 
“Mounds of Mystery” in last month’s 
Antiquary, p. 288, the Rev. H. J. Dukinfield 
Astley writes: ‘“‘I neither said, nor did I 
imply, that Mr. Gould was ‘the parent of 
this phrase’; I merely quoted him as having 
aptly employed it. When doing so, how- 
ever, he did not mention its ‘ parent.’ ” 
te 
In August important excavations were made 
in some fields at Brough, Derbyshire, between 
Bradwell and Hope, under the direction of 
Mr. John Garstang. Tradition had long 
pointed to these fields as the site of a Roman 
military stronghold, and many Roman an- 
tiquities of various kinds have been turned 
up from time to time by the plough. Mr. 
Garstang’s helpers have revealed the existence 
of an important Roman fort, and have found 
20 2 
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a large Roman bath, and many minor re- 
mains, including a very fine altar, inscribed 
stones, a quantity of bones, a ram’s head 
with the horns, and some round catapult 
stones. The walls of the fort have been 
traced round an area of about 3 acres. Mr. 
Garstang says that it is a fortress of the 
type built in the first and second centuries. 
Indications of three gateways have so far 
been found. The pretorium, although the 
full extent of it has not been laid bare, has 
every appearance of being unusually large. 
The altar unearthed is described as “of grit 
stone, magnificently worked, and, although 
small, is one of the most perfect specimens 
ever found.” This altar and other remains 
have been deposited in the Buxton Museum. 
The walls have been covered up and opera- 
tions suspended for the season. Mr. P. H. 
Currey, the honorary secretary of the Derby- 
shire Archeological Society, under whose 
auspices the excavations were made, appeals 
for help to proceed by-and-by systematically 
and thoroughly with the work. 


Under the direction of Mr, St. George 
Gray, curator of Taunton Museum, some 
ancient British barrows have been opened 
at Martinstown, near Dorchester, and with 
interesting results. In one small barrow was 
discovered a quantity of pottery and human 
remains, including a perfect skeleton, the 
latter being the primary interment. The 
finds in a larger barrow included a large 
British urn, covering cremated remains 
which were wrapped in some material of 
cloth or rushes, the texture of which is still 
traceable. A large number of worked flints 
were also discovered. In another barrow 
close by have been found a vase and a 
bronze knife with a portion of a willow 
handle. 

le 


As mentioned in another part of this number 
of the Antiguary, Mr. W. J. Nichols read a 
paper, during the recent Congress of the 
British Archeological Association at Sheffield, 
on the remarkable~ underground passages 
near Chislehurst. On September 9 he con- 
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ducted a party of antiquaries over these 
caves and passages, and pointed out the 
remarkable peculiarities and vast extent of 
the area which had been excavated for many 
miles underground at a period to which at 
present no definite date can be assigned. 
Starting from the only entrance in the face 
of the cliff, close to the railway-station, the 
party perambulated about four miles of 
passages, which appear to be formed with 
considerable reguiarity, measuring about 6 to 
10 feet in height, with occasional dips of less 
height, and a breadth of 3 to 12 feet. The 
walls in the solid chalk show numerous 
marks of the workman’s pick, and they curve 
in slightly at the top, with a flat roof formed 
by the under surface of a stratum of chalk. 
There are alcoves or side chambers with 
beehive-shaped domes, daises, or altars, side 
passages ending in a cul-de-sac, and in one 
of these labyrinthine walks is a well of very 
fine and true work, and reaching to about 
300 feet in depth. Conjectures have been 
widely hazarded as to the object of these 
workings, but nothing at present is definite 
beyond the fact that Roman pottery and 
worked flints have been found. 


An ancient Roman burial-ground in a field 
on the property of Earl Temple, in the parish 
of Newton St. Loe, has lately been explored. 
“The finds made,” says the Bristol Mercury 
of September 8, “‘ during the recent researches 
include a fine ring-key, the head of a stone 
axe, a coin of Victorinus, and a large quantity 
of pottery and bones, the pottery unfortunately 
being very much broken. A careful and 
prolonged examination of the spot may lead 
to further important disclosures. The coins 
found embrace a period from ‘A.D. 265 to 
A.D. 395, the time during which the ground 
was probably in use. It is worthy of mention 
that a Roman villa, with an exquisite pave- 
ment, was brought to light on the formation 
of the railway many years ago not far from 
this place of burial, with which it was no 
doubt connected.” 


A few other home discoveries may here be 
noted. A stone cist, containing a skeleton 
fairly intact, has been discovered on the 
farm of Moredun Mains, near Edinburgh. 
The cist was examined and photographed 


by officials of the Society of Antiquaries of 
Scotland. At Byntre Church, East Dereham, 
a Norman piscina has been found hidden 


among a lot of rubbish in a locker in the . 


tower. The Rector describes it as “a pillar, 
a trifle over 15 inches high, base and capital 
7 inches by 5# inches, girth of shaft 18 inches. 
‘There is a round below the capital and above 
the base, the whole being early Norman 
work.” Two urns—one supposed to have 
been a “food vessel ’’—and a portion of a 
small drinking vessel have been unearthed 
near Braintree, Essex, close to the site of 
an ancient lake dwelling. The pottery is 
early British. 


Abroad the most remarkable discovery to 
chronicle is the finding of the base of 
Domitian’s equestrian statue in the Roman 
Forum. “Guided by the clue afforded in 
the first poem of Statius’ Sidve,” says the 
Rome correspondent of the Daily Chronicle, 
“and by the later modifications in the arrange- 
ment of the central portion of the Roman 
Forum, Signor Boni, the head director of 
the excavations, has now unearthed the 
enormous pedestal which once bore the 
equestrian statue of Domitian, reared in 
honour of that Emperor’s triumphant cam- 
paign against the Catti and the Daci. The 
base of this colossus measures 40 feet in 
length, 20 feet in width, and 1o feet in thick- 
ness, and lay about 5 feet beneath the present 
level of the Forum. Traces of the sockets 
wherein were the iron supports of the bronze 
statue and remnants of the horse’s feet go to 
show that the horse and the figure of the 
Emperor Domitian were six times larger in 
size than the recently unearthed pedestal. 
The pedestal is situated towards the centre 
of the-Forum. The statue has the Basilica 
Pauli on its left, the spacious Basilica Julia 
to its right, and the Temple of Vespasian in 
its rear. The discovery confirms the specu- 
lations of earlier archzologists, and is of 
extraordinary importance as regards the 
Forum topography in the first century of 
the Empire.” 
¢ 

Illustrations, from photographs, of recent 
archeological discoveries at Pheestus, in the 
south of Crete, and of the remains of the, 
viking ship lately found in Norway, appeared 
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in the J//ustrated London News of Septem- 


ber 12. 
&¢ ke 

The Wheatsheaf Hotel at High Wycombe, 
Bucks, which surrendered its license at the 
last Brewster Sessions after having been a 
licensed house for 300 years, has lately come 
under the auctioneer’s hammer and been 
disposed of for £865. The hostelry, which 
possesses exceedingly quaint architectural 
features, was formerly one of the old coach- 
ing-houses between London and Oxford. 


&¢ & & 
In connection with the recent fiftieth anni- 
versary meeting of the Wilts Archzological 
and Natural History Society, an appeal is 
being issued to the members and to the 
general public to assist in providing suitable 
accommodation for the collections of the 
Society, which in every branch of its work— 
books, pictures, birds, fossils, and Wiltshire 
antiquities of every kind—are not only in- 
adequately housed, but so crowded and buried 
as to be difficult of access and wholly incapable 
of proper display. The committee propose 
to purchase the house and garden adjoining 
the museum at Devizes, and so provide the 
much-needed additional room. It is hoped 
in time to utilize the whole of the space thus 
acquired, but at present it is proposed to deal 
only with one portion of the plans which have 
been prepared by Mr. Ponting, and to erect 
a building which shall comprise a library, to 
be called the ‘‘ Jackson Memorial Library,” 
and a room for the display of antiquities. 
A sum of £2,000 is asked for, and we 
warmly commend the appeal not only to all 
who are interested in the county of Wilts and 
its antiquities, but to antiquaries in general. 
Subscriptions may be paid to the financial 
secretary, Mr. D. Owen, Devizes, or to either of 
the honorary secretaries, Rev. E. H. Goddard 
and Mr. E. O. P. Bouverie. In this connec- 
tion it may be of interest to state that in the 
issues of the Antiguary for November and 
December we hope to print a paper, with 
many illustrations, on the contents of the 
museum at Devizes, written by the Rev. 
E. H. Goddard, M.A. 
¢ &¢ & 

In the Section of Anthropology at the meeting 
of the British Association on September 15, 


Mr. Arthur Evans read a paper, illustrated 
with lantern slides, on his recent excavations 
at Knossos. In the course of it he said that 
the investigation of the cause of a slight 
depression in the pavement of a storeroom 
immediately north-east of the east pillar room 
had led to a discovery of extraordinary 
interest. Beneath the pavement and a small 
superficial cist belonging to the latest palace 
period were found two spacious repositories 
of massive stonework, containing, in addition 
to a store of early vases, a quantity of relics 
from a shrine. These had evidently been 
ransacked in search for precious metals at the 
time of reconstruction, but a whole series of 
objects in a kind of faience, like the so-called 
Egyptian “ porcelain,” but of native fabric 
had been left therein. The chief of these 
was a figure of a snake goddess, about 14 
inches high, wearing a high tiara, up which 
a serpent coiled, and holding out two others. 
Her girdle was formed by the twining snakes, 
andevery feature of her flounced, embroidered 
dress and bodice was reproduced in colour 
and relief. .A finely-modelled figure of a 
votary of the same glazed material held out a 
snake, and parts of another were also pre- 
served. The decorative fittings of the shrine 
included vases with floral designs, flowers, 
and foliage in the round, naturalistic imita- 
tions of nautiluses and cockles, rockwork 
and other objects, all made of the same 
faience. The central aniconic object of the 
cult, supplied in the formerly discovered 
shrine of the Double Axe, was here a marble 
cross of the orthodox Greek shape. The 
cross also occurred as the type of a series of 
seal-impressions, doubtless originally belong- 
ing to documents connected with the sanc- 
tuary found with the other relics. A number 
of other seal-impressions deposited with these 
showed figures of divinities and a variety of 
designs, some of them of great artistic value. 
An inscribed tablet and clay sealings with 
graffite characters were also found, exhibiting 
a form of linear script of a different class 
from that of the archives found in the 
chambers belonging to the latest period of 
the palace. Mr. Evans said, in conclusion, 
that, in view of these important results, it 
was obvious that further investigations 
beneath the later floor-levels must be carried 
on throughout the palace area, and that the 
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search for the royal tombs must also be 
continued. 


The two pictures of Salmeston Grange in our 
last issue were reproduced from photographs 
used by the kind permission of Mr. E. C. 
Youens, of Dartford. 


Che Restoration of the Cemple 
Chutch in 1810. 


By Mr. JOSEPH JEKYLL; communicated by 
EMILY J. CLIMENSON. 
icoaiienh 

R. JOSEPH JEKYLL, the ‘cele- 

brated wit and lawyer, was much 

interested in archzological lore. 

In 1790 he was made a Fellow of 
the Royal Society, and the same year Fellow 
of the Society of Antiquaries. He was a 
member of the Inner Temple, elected 
Bencher in 1805; also Solicitor-General to 
the Prince of Wales, then Prince Regent, in 
1815. He was made a Master of Chancery 
in 1810. In conjunction with Mr. Burrough 
and others, he was employed by the combined 
Law Societies to investigate and superintend 
the restoration of the Temple Church. Mr. 
Jekyll originally had chambers in Lincoln’s 
Inn, which he sold. In the Temple he 
occupied chambers on the same staircase as 
Colman the Younger. The following is his 
account, taken from his manuscript, of the 
restoration of the Temple Church. In 1816, 
being made treasurer of the Temple, he carried 
a motion for the restoration of the Temple 
Hall, which was finished the following 
November, the architect being Mr. Robert 
Smirke, afterwards knighted. Mr. Jekyll 
possessed the original design by Mr. Smirke 
for the doorway into the Temple Hall. 





OBSERVATIONS ON THE TEMPLE CHURCH. 
By Mr. JosePH JEKYLL.* 
December, 1810. 
The Temple Church, having undergone a 
repair that will do honour to the liberalities 
and taste of the two Societies, the following 


* Mr. Jekyll is responsible for any peculiarities of 
composition and spelling in all that follows. 


sketch of its history, with some suggestions 
as to slight improvement, are submitted to 
their considerations, and the more so as so 
extraordinary a remain in the Metropolis will 
attract popular attention, and excite anti- 
quarian criticism. The Temple Church was 
founded in the reign of Henry II., as it is 
said by many old writers on the model of the 
Church of the Holy Sepulchre at Jerusalem. 
The usual form: adopted by the Templars, 
although from the drawing we have from 
travellers of the Church of Jerusalem it does 
not appear to be of that shape. The building 
narrowly escaped in the Fire of London. It 
was thoroughly repaired in 1682, and the 
ornamental screen set up in 1695. The 
south-west part was built with stone; at that 
period the workmen broke down and de- 
stroyed an inscription of great antiquity en- 
graved in Saxon capitals on a semicircular 
stone placed over the door leading into the 
cloisters; it was happily preserved, says 
Stow, by Mr. George Holmes, and is as 
follows: ‘* Anno ob incarnatione MCLXXXV, 
Dedicata hic Ecclesia in honorem Marie a 
Domino Eraclio Dei gratia sancta ressurec- 
tionis Ecclesia Patriarcha IIII. ides Februarri. 
Qui cum annuatem petentibus de injuncta 
sibi Petintibus LX. dies indulsit.” It is sub- 
mitted that this inscription should be restored, 
and may be done from a facsimile in Stow’s 
book. In 1706 the church was wholly white- 
washed, gilt, and painted, by the account of 
Maitland; he adds that the bases of the 
pillars of the Round Tower were then cased 
with wainscoat in the improper and unhand- 
some style we found them, that the effigies 
of what he terms Knights Templars were 
cleaned and painted, and the ironwork 
enclosing them painted and gilt with gold ; 
he adds that all the walls are stone, the pillars 
of Sussex marble, and there is a noble roof 
of lead; he calculated the length of the 
church to be 83 feet, breadth 60 feet, alti- 
tude 34 feet. The altitude of the Round 
Tower 48 feet, diameter 51 feet, circum- 
ference 160 feet. Dugdale in his Orvigines 
Juridicials gives a most accurate and de- 
tailed account of the monuments and in- 
scriptions in the buildings, and it appears 
that as early as 1683 Plowden’s monument 
was repaired and beautified. He also speaks 
of the effigy in gray marble of a Bishop near 
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the Communion table, and truly observes 
“it is most excellently cut”; of this Bishop 
there is no memorial. Stow proceeds to 
speak of the effigies in the Round Tower, 
and agrees with other writers as to some of 
them, particularly with Camden, who observes 
from the holiness of the Templars buried 
there and of the place, King Henry III. and 
many noblemen desired to be buried there. 
Accordingly it is stated there lie—first, 
Geoffrey de Mandeville, as he is sometimes 
called Magnaville, Earl of Essex, the shield 
being charged with his arms. It is expressly 
stated in an antient manuscript account of 
the founding of the Walden Abbey in Essex 
by him that he was buried in the Temple 
Church (Dugdale’s JAfonasticon, vol. i., 
p- 448). Second, William, Earl of Pembroke, 
Earl Marshall, Guardian of the Realm in the 
minority of King Henry IIL. “A powerful 
man in his time” (says Camden), read 
“Comes Pembrochiz,’”’ and this verse, 
‘Miles eram martis mars multos vicer et 
armis.” His arms are on his shield. Third, 
William, Earl of Pembroke, Earl Marshall, 
son of William, ob. 1231. Fourth, Gilbert, 
Earl of Pembroke, Earl Marshall, another 
son of William, ob. 1241. He was slain in 
a tournament at Hertford. ‘Touching the 
manner of Gilbert’s death, Weever, in his 
Antient Funeral Monuments, p. 443, observes 
as follows: “ Matthew Paris recounts that in 
the year 1241 Gilbert proclaimed a tourna- 
ment at Hertford in scorn of the King’s 
authority, whereby such sports were for- 
bidden. It happened that himself running, 
by the plunging of his horse was cast out of 
the saddle, and the horse gave him such a 
stroke on the breast that he died the same 
day. His bowels were interred in the Abbey 
of Hertford with the bowels of Sir Robert 
de Saye, a gallant gentleman slain the same 
day in the same exercise.” Fifth, ‘ Here 
also,” says Stow and Maitland, “lies Robert 
Rosse, called Fursan ; the arms of Ross are 
on his shield.” Weever (p. 443) speaks 
more particularly of this person, whom he 
calls Sir Robert Rosse, and mentions the 
following epitaph of him as formerly existing 
in the Temple Church: “ Hic requiescat— 
R—Eq—dquondam visitator generalis ordinis 
Milicze Templi in Anglia, Francia, et Italia.” 
“ This,” continues Weever, “‘ was a fragment 


of a funeral inscription insculped upon one 
of these cross-legged monuments as I found 
it, among other collections by one studious 
in antiquities, in’ Sir Robert Cotton’s 
voluminous library, which he proves by the 
pedigrees of the said Lord Rosse to have been 
made in the memory of one Robert Rosse, a 
Templar who died about the year 1245, and 
gave to the Templars his manor of Ribston. 
Sixth, William Plantagenet, fourth son of 
King Henry III., who died very young 
about the year 1256. Weever and Rapin 
both state that he was buried in the Temple 
Church, where, as has been already observed, 
the King, his father, had expressed a desire 
to be interred. An excavation has been 
made under the effigies, and it is most satis- 
factorily ascertained that there is no earth or 
coffin there. The effigies are cut in a high 
relief of 18 inches out of the solid stone 
which forms the platform they lie on; the 
stone resembles the Sussex fire-stone, and is 
4 feet thick, selected probably for its facility 
of being worked, but is consequently very 
friable, and the effigies could not be elevated 
without great danger of their being broken. 
It appears from a knowledge that these illus- 
trious persons had been buried in the Round 
Tower, and their effigies were all placed in 
memorial of them at the same period. Each 
effigy in relief is on a separate stone, for the 
juncture of the stones is discoverable. Why 
the resemblance of a coped coffin was placed 
among them instead of an effigy of the person 
buried seems a question not easily to be 
determined ; it is thought to resemble the 
tombs of ecclesiastical persons. This stone 
coffin is short, and has roses upon it. It 
may not be irrelevant to conclude these 
observations with an extract from Grose’s 
Antiquities of England, on the subject of 
cross-legged monumental statues. The 
learned author cites the opinion of Dr. Nash 
in his History of Worcestershire to this effect : 
“Not one of the cross-legged monuments 
belonged to Knights Templars, but as Mr. 
Habingdon, in describing those of Alve- 
church hath justly expressed it, to Knights 
of ‘the holy voyage.’ They are memorials of 
those devotees who had either been in the 
Holy War, or had laid themselves under 
the vow to go thither. None of these cross- 
legged monuments are of a later date than 
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Edward II. or the beginning of Edward IIL, 

nor than an earlier date than Stephen, when 

the Crusades began.” 
(Signed) 


Inner Temple, 
November 27, 1810, 


JosEPH JEKYLL. 


December 7, 1810. 

In consequence of an alteration deemed 
necessary, Mr. Jekyll and Mr. Burrough, 
with others employed by the two Societies, 
were present to-day at the opening of a stone 
coffin, on which lies the effigy of a person in 
episcopal habit, mitre, and crozier, cut in 
granite with a degree of sculptural merit 
unusual in ancient times. Of this person 
so lying in the Temple Church there is no 
memorial extant ; generally it is not probable 
that an English Bishop should have been 
interred out of the cathedral of his diocese. 
The crozier is in his left hand, therefore he 
could not have been a mitred abbot. The 
Bishops are generally represented with the 
crozier in the left hand, the right hand being 
lifted up in the act of blessing. Eraclius, 
the consecrator of the church, died beyond 
the seas ; nevertheless, this remain has been 
conjectured to be a cenotaph to his name 
erected to his memory. It turns out, how- 
ever, to be a coffin about 3 feet high and 
10 feet long, and with a circular cavity to 
hold the head. We found a skeleton, the 
bones of which were in high preservation. 
It was wrapped in sheet lead, part of which 
had perished. The lead had been divided 
longitudinally throughout by some coarse 
cutting instrument, taking for its direction 
an incision through a cross in relief on that 
part of the leaden wrapper which covered 
the breast of the skeleton. The scull was 
perfect, the jawbone firm and entire. The 
front teeth, which had fallen out, confirmed 
the supposition that the person had died 
about the middle period of life, which idea 
corresponded with the visage of the statue. 
The bones of the skeleton were scattered 
and disordered; the shoulder-blades lay 
under the knees, the hip-bones and lower- 
jaw lay near the feet. From this appearance, 
as well as from the cutting of the leaden 
wrapper, it is clear that the tomb had been 
violated, probably at the period of Tyler’s in- 
surrection (4th of Richard the 2nd, Dugdale, 
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p- 145). Fragments were also found of what 
appeared to be the common integuments of 
the body, and some of fibrous muscular sub- 
stance, not totally destroyed. Fragments of 
garments, also, on some of which, round the 
scull, there were indications of gold tissue ; 
there was also a small portion of very coarse 
sack-cloath. On the left side of the skeleton 
there were many pieces of a staff or crozier, 
corresponding with the place of that on the 
side of the statue. Directions were given to 
sift the dust in search of the episcopal ring, 
but it was not found, and had probably been 
stolen. At the feet of the skeleton a singular 
circumstance was observable. There lay 
parts of the scull, ribs, and lower extremi- 
ties of an infant of very few months old. 
It is needless to state that all those remains 
were orderly reposited at the close of the 
inquiry. Probably the cross-legged statues 
in the Round Tower, like that of this 
prelate, originally lay on their respective 
tombs, and were removed on some occasion 
to the enclosure where they now lie. One 
of the statues in the northern enclosure has 
a leopard at the feet, which was the armorial 
bearing of England in the times of the 
Plantagenets. This is, therefore, probably 
the statue of the son of King Henry the III. 

On February 25, 1718, the Society of Anti- 
quarians ordered drawings to be made of the 
cross-legged effigies and the Bishop’s tomb, 
which they called ‘the tomb of the Patriarch” 
—a traditional appellation it has often gone 
by. Mr. -Lethuillier informed the Society 
he had a drawing made of this for his own 
curiosity. His collection of drawings of 
ancient sepulchral monuments is now at 
Strawberry Hill. The author of an old 
manuscript French chronicle, quoted by the 
writer of L’ Art de verifier les Dates, gives the 
following account of Eraclius, the Patriarch : 
‘He was born at Auvergne in France, was 
Archbishop of Czesarea, and elected Patriarch 
of Jerusalem, A.D. 1180. He was very hand- 
some [so is the physionomy of the statue 
on the tomb], and won the heart of the 
King’s mother, which was the occasion of 
his gaining the promotion. He was sent by 
King Baldwin the 1V. into the West, a.p. 1184, 
with the two Grand-Masters of the Knights 
to demand aid against Saladin; he arrived 
at Paris, A.D. 1185, and passed over to 
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England in February. Soon after he re- 
turned to Jerusalem, that city was taken 
by the Saracens. Eraclius, however, having 
contrived to secure the church plate and 
200,000 ducats of his own, retired with 
Queen Sibylla, the Knights Templars, and 
others to Antioch ; from thence he went to 
the siege of Acre, where he died, A.D. 1191.” 
The author adds that this infamous Patriarch 
(as he calls him) is praised by Heribert in 
his Life of St. Thomas of Canterbury as a 
prelate of distinguished virtue, in order to 
give authority to the revelation he said had 
been made to him in Palestine of the 
martyrdom of this saint a fortnight before it 
happened (Z’Art de verifier les Dates, vol. i., 
Pp. 293, 295, 297; edit. 1783). As the 
Patriarch stood so high in the esteem of the 
Knights Templars, it is not impossible that 
they might have brought his corpse home 
from Acre on board the English fleet of the 
Crusade to protect it from violation by the 
Saracens, and deposited it in the church of 
their Order in London. 

(Signed) 


December 10, 1810. 


JOSEPH JEKYLL. 


The object of Eraclius’ mission to England 
in February, 1185, was singular, and is stated 
from Hoveden, in Paris, and Speed, by Mr. 
Prynne in a tract on the Great Seal repub- 
lished in the third collection of Lord Somers’ 
Tracts, p. 402, to this effect: ‘‘ Henry 2nd 
was chosen King of Jerusalem, which 
kingdom was wholly elective, and earnestly 
importuned by Eraclius, the Christians 
there, and Pope Lucius’ letters to accept 
that honour, a.D. 1185. The King sum- 
moned a Parliament at London on the 
roth of April, and desired to be informed 
and advised by them what was best to be 
done in this case for the salvation of his 
soul? ‘The Parliament answered it was much 
more wholesome for the King’s soul that 
he should govern his own kingdom with due 
moderation, and defend it from the erup- 
tions of the barbarous French than to provide 
for the safety of those in the last improper 
person.” Lord Lyttelton, in his History 
of Henry the 2nd, vol. iii., p. 426, mainly 
agrees with the account of Prynne ; he does 
not admit that the kingdom of Jerusalem 
was elective, but that Eraclius came with 


authority from the King and the realm of 
Jerusalem to offer the dominion to Henry, 
with whom he afterwards passed over into 
Normandy to form an alliance with the King 
of France for the defence of the Holy Land, 
but, failing in the negotiations, returned 
discontented in the summer of 1185 to 
Jerusalem. 
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the jaded energies and wasted 
frames of many who thought they had only 
come out to die, lie two picturesque islands, 
called St. Marguerite and St. Honorat. In 
ancient times they were named by the 
Greeks Lero and Lerina, after their heathen 
gods, so that even now they are often spoken 
of as the Isles of the Lérins. 

The island of St. Honorat especially has 
a beautiful history, for there a good and 
brave man raised the standard of the Cross in 
one of the darkest times of European history, 
and founded a school of religious thought and 
learning, which was to send forth such men 
as St. Patrick, St. Hilary, St. Vincent, and a 
number of other theologians. St. Honorat 
was born early in the fifth century in one of 
the north-east provinces of Gaul. Tradition 
says he was a tall and handsome youth, full 
of energy, and he happened at this time to 
come across some of the early fo lowers of 
Christ, with the result that he immediately 
embraced Christianity. He then wished to 
visit Palestine and learn more about this new 
faith, but his father sternly opposed the 
scheme, and his brother Venantius laughed 
at it. So Honoratus, as he was then called, 
had to relinquish his plan and to devote 
himself to works of mercy in Gaul. 

Leprosy was then a great scourge in many 
parts of Europe, and Honoratus tended the 
lepers with his own hands. The legend goes 
that one day, as he was ministering to one of 
these poor outcasts, the scarred face became 
radiant, so that Honoratus was almost dazzled 
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with the light. As he fell on his knees he 
heard a voice beside him bidding him labour 
on, and foretelling that even at this moment 
his brother Venantius had become a Christian. 
Honoratus took this vision to be a direct 
revelation from heaven, and went to see his 
brother, finding to his joy that he was now a 
convert, longing to share in his deferred hope 
of visiting Jerusalem. So the two, having 
gained their father’s permission, set out. 
But for one of the brothers the goal was to 
be the heavenly Jerusalem. Venantius died 
on the way out, at Messina. But his dying 
words inspired his brother with fresh courage. 
‘‘Fear not, Honoratus,” he cried, ‘‘ for God 
intends thee to do greater things for Him.” 

Honoratus was at first so overcome with 
grief that he abandoned his journey to 
Jerusalem and returned to Gaul. His fair 
sister Marguerite tried to console him ; she 
also had embraced Christianity, and her 
companionship was very comforting to him. 
At last, rousing himself from his sorrow, his 
plans took action. For some time he dwelt 
in a cave in the beautiful Esterel Mountains, 
where the wild thyme and balm grew freely, 
as it does to-day, round the rough stone 
opening, giving it the name of St. Baume 
(balm), and here a few devoted followers rallied 
round him. Then his eye fell on the two 
islands near Cannes, called Lero and Lerina. 
As the sunlight flooded them, revealing their 
beauty, he saw they were thickly wooded, 
affording a screen from public gaze, far 
enough off from the mainland to have much 
intercourse with the outside world, yet 
sufficiently near to obtain the necessaries of 
life. In a rough, rude boat, he went over to 
explore the islands, and was delighted with 
what he saw. The air was balmy ; there were 
numbers of health-giving plants, such as the 
wild lavender, sage, and broom, and round 
them fell always the gentle plash of the waves 
on a pebbly beach. 

Lero—known now as St. Marguerite, and 
famous in later days as being the spot where 
the Man with the Iron Mask was imprisoned 
—was the larger of the two islands, but very 
densely wooded, and it was on Lerina—the 
smaller one—that Honoratus decided to 
settle. But there were two drawbacks: the 
island swarmed with snakes and toads, and 
there was not a drop of fresh water to be 


found. The story goes that Honoratus 
struck the ground in the middle of the 
island, where two palm-trees grew, in the name 
of the Trinity, and immediately a spring of 
pure water issued forth, and continues to this 
day. This spring has still two palm-trees 
growing beside it; it is known as St. 
Honorat’s well, and supplies excellent water 
to the monastery and orphanage. This 
water appearing suddenly was considered 
miraculous; but limestone rocks often contain 
such springs, and the fact of St. Honorat’s 
striking the ground may have caused a sudden 
outlet for this hidden spring. 

The snakes and toads also, which he is 
supposed to have "banished by magic, no 
doubt were exterminated by the application 
of vigorous remedies. Honoratus soon began 
to build a dwelling-house for himself and his 
little band—a rough sort of convent, made 
of stakes of wood driven into the ground, and 
roofed over with leaves and branches. 

As soon as Marguerite heard of her brother's 
plans, she decided to make a home near him 
on the island of Lero, which at that time 
almost touched the island of Lerina, and, 
once settled there, she said she would like to 
often come to visit her brother. Honoratus 
was greatly distressed at this, for he had 
vowed that he and his comrades should 
consecrate themselves entirely to a life of 
celibacy, and one of his first rules had been 
that no woman should set foot in their 
midst. 

The legend goes that he had recourse to 
prayer, and that on the same night a gulf of 
water suddenly separated the two islands, 
which have remained apart ever since. Here, 
again, a miracle was supposed to have been 
worked, but no doubt what happened was a 
volcanic disturbance, submerging a portion 
of the island. Marguerite burst into tears 
when she found that the sea divided her from 
her brother. He tried to console her by ex- 
plaining his reasons, and said he.would come 
over to visit her instead. 

“ Tell me when to expect you,” said the 
weeping girl. ‘I will always come when the 
cherry-trees are in blossom,” said Honoratus, 
knowing well that this did not happen more 
frequently than once in twelve months. 

The island of Lero was full of cherry-trees, 
but they were stiff and bare then. Feeling 
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she could not bear to be separated long from 
her brother, it is said she prayed in her turn, 
not only that the cherry-trees might blossom 
early, but keep their blossoms on a long 
time. The story goes that the trees immedi- 
ately burst forth, and kept their blossoms on 
month after month. Marguerite immediately 
sent a spray of the lovely flowers to her 
brother, and each month, as the blossoms 


forbidden to women. No woman's face can 
ever do more than peer through the big iron 
gates, no woman’s foot ever tread the monas- 
tery floor. 

The exact date of St. Honorat’s settlement 
on the island is not known, some authorities 
placing it as early as A.D. 375, others as 
late as A.D. 410. Probably a middle place 
between these two would be the more cor- 





A BIT OF THE ROCKY COAST OF THE ISLAND OF ST. HONORAT. 
(Zhe Chapelle de la Trinité is buried in the pine woods shown in the background of the picture.) 


lingered, she thus reminded him of his pro- 
mise, so that Honoratus could not do less 
than visit her very often, and thus her warm 
sisterly affection was satisfied. The rule he 
made still holds good, even though fifteen 
centuries have passed ; for though the beauti- 
ful island is open to all who care to visit its 
ruins and natural beauties, the actual part 
where the monks now live, raised on the 
foundation of the saint’s original dwelling, is 


rect. The regulations which he framed for 
the conduct of his community were very 
simple, but they found favour, and the con- 
vent soon became celebrated, and its theology 
used far and wide by other religious orders. 
The age was dark and rude, the Church only 
in its infancy, and the people so barbaric 
that had laws been enforced, rebellion would 
probably have ensued. St. Honorat wisely 
elected to rule by love rather than fear. The 
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Church realized that here was a champion 
for the faith of no common order ; the im- 
portant See of Arles required a Bishop, and 
St. Honorat was selected for the post. It 
was with great regret he quitted the island ; 
but he left his mark behind him. Among 
his devoted pupils was Hilary, who afterwards 
succeeded him at Arles, St. Patrick of Ireland, 
and many others. As Britons, we turn with 


school of learning. One of St. Honorat’s 
bulwarks of doctrine was that-of the Trinity, 
and it was doubtless from his teaching that 
St. Patrick learned his love of the Trinity. 
There is little reason to doubt he was here, 
as the local histories are full of his name, and 
the seven chapels erected at Glendalough in 
Ireland are relics of an establishment similar 
to the seven chapels which were built on the 





CHAPELLE DE LA TRINITE, ST. HONORAT. 


(The picture shows the East End of the Chapel. 


interest to the account of St. Patrick’s sojourn 
on the island. We all know the story of his 
early youth: how he was made a slave, bear- 
ing cruel torment at the hands of the pagan 
Irish, and how, when he escaped and em- 
braced Christianity, he longed to return and 
win his enemies over to the true faith. He 
travelled in Gaul to pick up more Christian 
knowledge, and while there heard of the good 
monks of St. Honorat, and their famous 


Note the East Window ana the Triple Apse.) 


Isle of St. Honorat. Of these last only the 
remains of two or three are to be seen, with 
the exception of the Chapelle de la Trinité, 
which is in a wonderful state of preservation. 
Very little, probably, remains of the original 
building, which was there in St. Patrick’s 
time, but the shape of the church still sym- 
bolizes the doctrine which he loved to teach, 
and of its great antiquity there is no doubt. 
The interior consists of a simple nave, with 
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two bays, a tri-apsial chancel, the roof iden- 
tical in shape to a huge clover leaf—even the 
doorway. points the truth, being formed of 
two rough stone uprights and a cross piece 
laid over them; while on the outside the triple 
apse is the chief feature of the building. 
Strangely enough, the shamrock, with its tiny 
yellow flower, grows profusely round the 
building. It may be that St. Patrick trans- 
planted it from here to Ireland to teach his 





France, and his idea of banishing the snakes 
and toads from his native land he probably 
borrowed from St. Honorat. 

Major-General Devenish-Meares, who exe- 
cuted the photographs* which illustrate this 
article, sent a bit of the shamrock growing 
round the Chapelle de la Trinité to Kew, 
and was told by the authorities there that its 
name is Medicago agrestis, and that it is nota 
native of Britain, but that allied plants, such 
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THE WEST END OF THE CHAPELLE DE LA TRINITE, ST. HONORAT. 


favourite doctrine of the Trinity, for the story 
goes that as he was teaching his brethren in 
Ireland this great truth, the shamrock, which 
had never before been seen in Ireland, sprang 
up suddenly at his feet, and, plucking the 
little trefoil, he preached a sermon from it. 
There is but little reason to doubt that St. 
Patrick made a lengthened stay on the island 
of St. Honorat. Many traditions of the saint 
that are unknown in Ireland are preserved in 


as Medicago lupulina, are sold in the English 
markets as shamrock. So that there is no 
wild stretch of the imagination in supposing 
that St. Patrick introduced the plant into 
Ireland from the Isle of St. Honorat. It 
must be remembered that St. Patrick alone 
of our Irish saints had churches dedicated to 

* We are indebted to the courtesy of Messrs. 


Bemrose and Sons, Limited, for the use of the 
blocks. 
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him by the Normans, and France abounds 
with reminiscences of him. 

St. Honorat left behind him many pupils, 
who either remained on the Island Sanctuary, 
as it was now called, or went forth as mission- 
aries into Gaul. One of the most celebrated 
was St. Vincent of Lérins, whose treatises on 
doctrine are consulted by theologians at the 
present time. As years went on the school 
of learning increased so much in popularity, 
that, as the era of Charlemagne approached, 
the Prior of the Lérins ruled over no less 
than 3,700 monks. Mr. J. R. Green, the 
historian, says: ‘“ For nearly two centuries— 
and those centuries of momentous change, 
when the wreck of the Roman Empire 
threatened civilization and Christianity with 
ruin like its own—the civilization and Chris- 
tianity of the great district between the Loire 
and the Alps and the Pyrenees rested mainly 
on the Abbey of Lérins.” The worldly 
possessions of the monks increased, and in 
course of time excited the greed of pirates. 
For the seven chapels of St. Honorat became 
famous, and pilgrims who visited them left 
rich gifts with the Prior and legacies, so that 
land was bought and dependencies arose all 
along the coast from Genoa to Barcelona ; 
tithes and dues were paid by adjacent towns, 
and the monastery of the Lérins not only 
became rich, but very powerful. 

In the ninth century pirates ravaged the 
coast of France, and this undefended little 
island soon attracted their attention. In 
814, the celebrated Corsair, Haroun Al- 
Raschid, landed in Provence, burning and 
plundering wherever he could find a 
footing. The Lérins did not escape ; the 
pirates landed on the island; several fierce 
encounters took place, and many of the 
monks were slain on the greensward where 
St. Honorat had first found his clear spring 
of water. Again and again in the course of 
years did the Saracens and Moors invade the 
island ; again and again were they driven 
back. Bravely did the little Christian band 
defend itself. But the monks had no army 
of soldiers, and the island was full of 
treasure. What was to be done? Some 
fortress, some stronghold, where they could 
retire when threatened with fire and sword, 
became a necessity, and in 1088, under the 
rule of the Abbot, Adelbert II., the castle- 
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monastery of the Lérins was built. It was 
certainly the most unique building of the 
kind ever erected in Europe, and even to-day, 
as it stands in ruins, one gazes in wonder 
at the perfect preservation of its shell, and 
marvels how a military fortress and a 
monastery could ever have been joined in 
one. 

Outside appears a castle of massive 
strength; go inside, and one forgets all 
about the fortress as your eyes rest on the 
cloistered arches, with their arcades of ex- 
quisite first-pointed work, through which one 
looks down on the court below. You pass 
on, and see the remains of the Abbot’s 
chapel, the refectory, the schoolhouse, and 
all the other adjuncts of a monastery. As 
soon as this castle monastery was finished, 
the simple buildings originated by St. 
Honorat and the primitive cells were de- 
serted, while all clustered round this remark- 
able building, which was to be a spiritual and 
physical shelter from the attacks of foes. 

For nine years after the building was 
finished, the monks led a very happy and 
peaceable life. They had a_ schoolhouse, 
hospital, rooms for guests, stables, and 
piggeries; even a forge for shoeing, and 
looms for weaving. Many of the brothers 
who were not contemplatively inclined 
worked in the farm and gardens, while 
others tended the vineyards at Vallauris— 
their holiday home across the water—or 
worked the flour-mills at Mougins, a little 
village perched on the heights above Cannes, 
which supplied the monastery with bread. 

But, alas! it was a lull before the storm. 
The pirates were quiet, but only because 
they were silently gathering huge forces for 
a fresh attack. It was Whitsuntide in the 
year of grace 1107. The island was looking 
more beautiful than ever in its dress of leafy 
green, the air was full of delicious scents, the 
birds were singing gaily in the pine-groves of 
the little Chapelle de la Trinité, yet St. 
Porcaire, the Abbot, was uneasy. He had 
been warned in a dream that danger was 
hanging round, so he bade his brethren be 
very careful, keep close to the castle, and, 
above all, bury their treasure. But, alas! 
before any precautions could be taken, the 
blow fell. 

It was evening, and they were at service in. 
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the Abbey. The cloistered arches were 
ringing with the Pentecostal hymn, and the 
good old Abbot was kneeling before the 
altar, when suddenly the place was filled 
with armed, dusky men, with their cries of 
“Allah! Allah!” In a moment St. Porcaire 
was dragged down to the earth and mur- 








Away they sailed in triumph from the 
island, taking with them these Christian 
prisoners to meet a fate far worse than death 
itself. The pirates thought they had not left 
a living soul upon the Lérins, but in this 
they were mistaken. Two brothers had 
managed to escape from the scene of carnage 
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dered, along with five hundred of his 
brethren. The greensward of the sanctuary 
ran with blood. The Moors had landed in 
overwhelming numbers; -they sacked and 
plundered everything they could find, and 
those monks whose lives were spared, were 
carried off as slaves. 


and hide among the rocks ; there they lived 
in terror for some time, almost starving, not 
daring to show their faces for fear the Moors 
should return, till one day they were joyfully 
surprised by the appearance of four other 
brethren, who had had a miraculous escape 
from the hands of their captors. 
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When the Moors sailed away, they landed 
at Agay, a small port near at hand, and from 
thence these four brethren managed to fly, 
hiding at first among the forests of the 
Esterel Mountains, living on roots and 
berries, till at last, when all fear of detection 
was over, they chartered a boat, and rowed 
over to their now desolate island. Great 
was their joy at finding two brothers there 
to welcome them, and from this little band 
of six Christians, the work begun by St. 
Honorat had to be painfullyand slowly rebuilt. 

So by degrees the old life of the monastery 
was revived; but in course of years fresh 
troubles arose. The Popes at Avignon grew 
jealous of the influence which many of the 
heads of monastic houses exercised, and 
therefore invented the system of putting the 
abbeys in subjection to them, making the 
Abbot of each pay one-third of the income 
accruing to the religious house to them. 
Under this new scheme an Abbot might be 
a layman, some baron or prince, who would 
do exactly what the Popes wished, who often 
had but little interest in religion, and was 
frequently harsh to the monks under him. 
The Prior, left to reside in the cloister, had 
no control over the riches of the convent, nor 
any voice in the management, and was there- 
fore tempted to grow careless over his duties. 
The Isle of St. Honorat did not escape this 
unhappy state of things; quarrels between 
the Abbots and monks were frequent, and 
when the crash of the French Revolution 
came, the religious community had dwindled 
down to four monks. The Government 
ordered the immediate suppression of 386 
of what were considered useless monasteries, 
and the Isle of St. Honorat was one of them. 
A little compensation was given the four 
monks for turning out, and the Prior—an 
old man—went to end his days at the holiday 
home of Vallauris across the water. Sic 
transit gloria mundi / 

Only one interesting piece of church furni- 
ture belonging to the island remains, and 
this is carefully treasured at the cathedral at 
Grasse, a pretty little town among the 
mountains, a few miles off on the mainland, 
where it had been deposited for safety on the 
first alarm of a national rising. Few, if any, 
visitors knew of its existence till Major- 
General Devenish-Meares discovered it. 

VOL. XXXIX. 


But to return to the island. This, being 
now the property of the Government, was 
sold for what it would fetch. It changed 
hands several times, being first purchased by 
an English clergyman, and then by a French 
actress. Its fate was eagerly watched by the 
French ecclesiastics, who hoped that when 
better times came, chance might once more 
throw it into the market, and give them an 
opportunity of buying it back for the 
Church. : 

The opportunity came at last, and they 
did not let it slip. The Bishop of Frejus 
purchased it, and now a colony of brown- 
garbed Cistercian Brothers inhabits the island. 
There is a new convent, whose belfry sends 
forth sweet music over the waters at the hour 
of prayer, and it also serves as a landmark 
for sailors. 

An orphanage is also established, where 
thirty boys are trained on a model farm, 
which is proving a source of wealth to the 
monastery, where they are thoroughly in- 
structed in the various methods of agriculture. 
The monks have healthy, happy faces, and 
seem well content with their lot. 

Only one day in the year do the brothers 
give themselves to go in turns to the main- 
land, but they do not care to leave oftener. 
They prefer to keep within sound of the 
rippling waves, as they walk with sandalled 
feet along the tiny beach, devoting them- 
selves to prayer and works of mercy, in 
teaching and training those thirty orphan 
boys. 

So, after all, the simple religious life 
inaugurated by St. Honorat so far back as 
A.D. 375-410, is in a measure restored, and 
one cannot help feeling glad that it is so. 

For the island has a wonderful history, 
and to anyone visiting it preaches an elo- 
quent sermon, as it reminds one of the 
struggles and difficulties which those early 
Christians had in upholding the faith, No 
one should leave the Riviera without paying 
it a visit. 
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Che Mrpington Parish 
Registers. 


By J. Russecy Larksy. 
a 


‘*The Minister to keep a Register of christenings, 
weddings, and burials’’ (Canon 70). 


HE canon referring to _ parish 
# registers is most explicit as to the 
care to be taken of these impor- 
tant records of the doings of the 
parish. Not only is the book to be of 
parchment (long ago discarded in favour of 
paper), but the churchwardens ‘“‘at the 
charge of the parish shall provide one sure 
coffer, and three locks and keys; whereof 
one to remain with the minister, and the 
other two with the churchwardens severally, 
so that neither the minister without the two 
churchwardens, nor the churchwardens with- 
out the minister, shall at any time take that 
book out of the said coffer.” How far 
these instructions are disobeyed is painfully 
obvious to those who have associated them- 
selves with the pleasant task of register- 
searching. With regard to the “sure coffer,” 
its place is often taken by the meanest of 
wooden chests, offering no security against 
fire or the designs of evilly-disposed persons. 
Legally, of course, no layman has the right 
to inspect parish registers except in the 
presence of the lawful custodians ; this rule 
is often relaxed, but on no account should a 
stranger be allowed access to registers until 
he has, at the least, given irreproachable 
references, or otherwise established the good 
intention of his purpose. Even this pre- 
cautionary measure is often neglected ; and 
although up to the present time only a few 
persons have abused their trust, yet the 
knowledge that in some places the registers 
are open to all comers constitutes danger 
of more than ordinary gravity. 

The vestry minute-book at Orpington dates 
from 1756, and contains the following items 
culled from many pages: 






1756. To allow Widow Peacock four shillings per 
week, being not able to subsist, and to take of one 
shilling per week from young Goody Whartons pay, 
which will be four shillings p week. 

Item, to allow Goody Walker some wood. 

Item, to pay for washing Goody Lee. 


March 20, 1756. Item, to allow James Parkson 
eight shillings a week, his wife being ill and not able 
to subsist. 

Soon after James himself went on the sick 
list, for on April 4 is the entry : 

Item, to allow James Parkson five shillings, being 
Jame and unable to subsist. 


The lameness seems to have been of a 
fairly substantial character, as on April 19 
we read: 

Item, to allow James Parkson 7s. per week till the 
1oth day of May next. 

Sep. 5. To allow W™ Bacheller two bushells of 
wheat, and 5s. in money, he being lame, and not 
able to subsist. 

Lameness seems to have been a common 
failing in Orpington. 

Item, to allow Robt West and John West and 
their ffamelys security to S. Pauls Cray. 

2 Jany., 1757. We do agree to appoint Thos. 
Wallis, Beedle of our parish, and to allow him a 
great coat and hat, and 2 shillings per week. 

It seems by this entry that the beadle’s 
staff was not found at the expense of the 
parish, or perhaps Thomas Wallis inherited 
his staff of office from his predecessor. 


2 Jany., 1757. To allow Rachell Lee two shifts 
and 2 p* of stockings, one apron and hankerchief. 


The next entry, as an example of masculine 
simplicity, is : 

Item, to allow Thos. Vollins Jnr. 2 shirts. 

May 1, 1757. We do amerce John Biggs and 
Edward Leal for not attending ye Vestre in 6 pence 
each. 

These fines refer to the vestries of March 5s, 
1757, and the following Easter meeting; 
Edward was not perhaps a literary orna- 
ment of the community; he signs by “his 
marke”: 

26 Dec., 1757. And we do agree to fetch Chris- 


topher Harrisse’s wives cloathes out of pawn which 
lay for 25 shills. 


It seems that the festive season and its 
attendant expenses were in some way con- 
nected with Christopher Harris’s ‘‘wive’s 
cloathes.” 


Aug., 1758. Toallow John Edels 3 shillings p week 
till hee’s better. 

4 Nov., 1759. Item, to allow Mary Lingham some 
cloathes of all sorts. 

26 Dec., 1759. We do agree to lend John Saxby 
three pounds to redeem his goods. 
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After a term of three years in office, 
Thomas Wallis found that the joys of beadles 
were empty and illusive. 

3 Aug., 1760. Item, by the nomination of Mr. 
Ffawkes, Vicar, we do appoint Rich. Stevens to be 
clerk of the parish in the room of Thomas Wallis 
resigned on consideration of the aforesaid Rich‘ 
Stevens allowing the aforesaid Thos. Wallis one 
pound ten shillings p year during the natural life of 
the said Thos. Wallis out of his yearly salary. 
And we do agree to ad one shilling per week more 
to his salary as Beedle, which makes three shillings 


per week. 

After some really extravagant expenditure 
in the way of relief in money and in kind, it 
is rather a blow to read : 

14 Dec., 1760. Item, we do agree not to releve any 
poor, but to send them to ye workhouse except casual 


poore. : ae 
Ffeb., 1761. ToallowJames Scrovins three shillings 


per week with Thomas Wallis, and one pound ten 
shillings, which is half his pay, and the aforesaid John 
Scrovins is to find him in meat, drink, washing, logd- 
ing, and other necessarys whatsoever. 

The parish certainly did its duty to old 
Beadle Wallis. 

March 1, 1761, witnessed another momen- 
tous change in the beadleship. 

Item, We do Nominate constitute and appoint 
James Campfield ye Elder to be Beadle of this parish 
and we do agree to allow him two shillings per week 
and one great coat, and one lace hat per year. 

5 Apl., 1761. Toallow Amos peacock a pt of shoes, 
a pair of stockings, a round frock, two shirts, and a p* 
of Breeches and two shifts for ye girl. 

Amos Peacdck must have been a man of 
few possessions before the parish took his 
case in hand. 

The indignity of parading the streets as 
beadle of the parish in a mere great-coat and 
lace hat seems to have preyed on the mind 
of Beadle Campfield, who induced the vestry 
to still further bedeck his portly person. 

Item, to allow James Campfield Sen‘ a cotton 
waistcoat. 

Having arrayed everyone, from the beadle 
downwards, it is interesting to read that the 
vestry had also some care for their fine old 
church. 

28 June, 1761. Item, We have reviewed the chancel 
of the church, and are of the appinion it wants bowti- 
fying amuch. 

The vestry seems to have prided itself on 
this report, and under the same date launched 
out into a more elaborate charge. 


Li fee ele 7 Pree seat . tal 


28 June, 1761. Elaving had a review of the chancel 
of the Parish Church of Orpington, we are of the 
appinion that it is not Decent for church woorship, it 
wanting necessary bowtifying and other repairs which 
have been omitted time out of mind tho very much to 
ye great Disgrace of the s‘ parish, And we ourselves 

romised to do everything that is necessary for bowti- 
ying and repairing the other parts of the church 
belonging to the s* parish as by the Direction of ye 
Visitor. 

On July 19 arrived the Visitor appointed 
by the Archbishop, and whereas on June 28 
the vestry discovered that their church was 
in crying need of repairs, it seems probable 
that they were warned of the approaching 
visit by some friendly spy in confidential 
quarters. 

The reverend doctor seems to have found 
matters in a rather parlous state, and, judging 
from his report, cordially agreed with the 
statements of the vestry. 


19 July, 1761. Dr. Potter [in pencil] the Visitor 
appointed by the Archbishop of Canterbury having 
ordered the following repairs of the church to be don 
by the parish and the Rector ef which we are ordered 
to give notice. 

The west gable end of the church over the poarch 
to be pointed and ruf cast (1), the walls of the tower in 
some places crack’d to be pointed and ruf cast, the 
buttress of the walls on the north side of ye church to 
be cleared from weeds pointed and ruff cast ; the 
pavement of the church in some places broken to be 
new laid plain and even: ye sealing which is crackd 
to be repaired and the roofe if found faulty to be made 
good, Some Caysmts [in margin “ omit casements ”] 
to be made in ye church windows, the stone pillar in 
the Belfrey which is cracked and bulged should be 
well examined and repaired (2), the bottoms of some of 
the seats in ye church to be repaird, a bayson (3) for the 
font a carpit for ye Communion Table and a new 
Surplis, pulpit cloath, and cushon the inside walls of 
ye poarch to be whitewashd (4) the inside walls of the 
church to be cleand and whitewash’d. Lady Dyks 
chansoll to be seat’d whitewash’d and kept clean. 


[The following is in a different hand, and 
enumerates the repairs to be executed at the 
charge of the vicar. } 


The chosen sentences of Scripture to be new wrote. 

The Screen between the church and chancel to be 
repaired and the Garlands taken away (5). 

A new rail before ye Communion Table in due 
time. 

A new Altarpiece, or table for ye Lord’s Prayer, 
Creed, and ten Commandments over ye Communion 
Table. 

The churchyard fence pailing and post to be re- 
paired. Weeds and rubbish to be clear’d out of ye 
church and carried off and kept clear from ye walls 
of ye church. 

Repairs to the chancel, 
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The scaffolding holes in ye walls of the chancel on 
ye outside to be repair’d and stopt up. A new door 
into ye chancel on ye south side, and the steps there 
to be repair’d or new laid. The windows of the 
chancel to be clean’d and casements put in. The 
pavement of the chancel in some places sunk and 
broken to be new laid plain and even. The niches 
in ye walls on east side of the Communion Table to 
be repair’d and clean’d out or stopt up. The inside 
walls of the chancel to be well repair’d scraped clean, 
plaister’d and whitewashed. 

The following points may be noted in this 
exhaustive report : 

1. There are now no signs of this “ ruff- 
casting.” 

2. Iam unable to say what pillar is here 

intended, unless it refers to the newel of a 
circular staircase leading info the belfry, and 
destroyed when the tower was shortened in 
1771. 
3. By a bayson (basin) for the font is pro- 
bably meant one of those diminutive and 
abominable receptacles not at all uncommon 
in churches during the eighteenth century, 
and a survival of the old Puritan abuse of 
the sixteenth century. It cannot refer to the 
bowl of the present font, which is an original 
work. 

4. Some evidence of this whitewash is to 
be seen on the fine Transitional Norman 
west door. 

5. This screen has since disappeared, and 
in 1869 was succeeded by a meaningless one 
in oak and bent iron. Its flimsy character 
is admirably pronounced by the fine propor- 
tions of the interesting Early English chancel 
arch. Ireland mentions the old screen as 
being of “curious Gothic carving.” From 
this, I suppose, it exhibited that curious 
mixture of Gothic and Classic details often 
seen in late seventeenth-century work. 

The garlands were those carried before 
the coffins of young unmarried females, 
and afterwards put up in the church. 
Similar garlands at one time existed in the 
churches of Little Harrowden, Northants ; 
Thoydon Mount, Essex; Ashover, Derby- 
shire ; and a paper one in Tilbrook Church, 
Bedford. These garlands were for the most 
part composed of artificial flowers, but paper 
ones were not by any means uncommon. 

On August 16, 1761, the directions of the 
Visitor were partly carried out. 

Item, we do agree to whitewash all the Body of 
the church and the poarch with ffrancis Lance at one 


—— 





penny half penny p yard, and he is to find all materals 
what so ever. 

Sep. 10, 1764. Item, to allow Jane Campfield for 
nursing John Scrovins child two shillings. 


It is evident that the influence of Beadle 
Campfield was instrumental in obtaining for 
his wife this lucrative source of income. 

The Scrovins appear to have -been rather 
a drag on the parish, for on November 4, 
1764, is: 

Item, to allow Dame Bennett two shillings sixpence 
p week for keeping and Boarding Sarah Scrovins. 


In 1765 the vestry took a common-sense 
view on the question of indiscriminate relief : 


June 9, 1765. Memorandum of a Vestry held at 
the parish church aforesaid, and it was agreed by the 
majority of the Vestry if any person that comes to the 
parish for relief to take an inventory of there goods, 

Apl. 2, 1769. Item, to allow Isaac Battson forty 
five shillings for a man to serve for him in the 
Malitia. 


The following entry shows the efforts 
made to fight a little-known enemy : 


21 May, 1769. Item, to allow of and pay an 
thecary or Docktor to Inoculate all the poor 
Inhabitants of the aforesaid parish, or all such as are 
willing to undergo that opporation at the expense of 
the aforesaid Parish. 

Apl. 7, 1770. Item, it is agreed on that if any 
prosecution shall come on any person in this parish 
on account of any corps being carr‘ into the church 
before carry? to the grave to be Burried and to have 
the Burial Sarvis Read as usual, except Infecthious 
Distemper Excommunicates and the like by Mr. Fra’ 
Fawkes Vic", then these the pagishoners do promise 
and agree to Defend that cause at the cost of the 
parish. 


There seems to have been a difference of 
opinion between the vicar and vestry as to 
the proper ordering of the burial of the dead : 


Apl. 16, 1770. Item, to pay pentioners or poor 
parishoners no more than two shillings per week. 


The vestry, or those responsible for the 
appropriation of relief money at Orpington 
during the eighteenth century, seem to have 
alternated between fits of parsimony and 
periods of extravagant charity. After such 
an entry as the foregoing, it is amusing to 
read the two following entries : 

20 May, 1770. Item, to allow W™ Besson Ten 
shillings and sixpence. To allow M. W. Whattson 
4s. per week, 

June 3, 1770. Item, to allow Rich’ Sherns one 
Guenea to move and clear the Travilors away from 
the Gravil pitt Barns in one month. 
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The’ “ Travilors” were probably gipsies, 
many of whom come to Orpington at the 
present time, especially during the fruit and 
hop seasons. 

June 13, 1771. We do jointly agree to oppose the 
proposals sett forth for erecting a county workhouse 
for the western part of Kent. 


(Zo be concluded.) 


SE 


Gn Ancient Dumb Bell at 
KKnole house, Kent. 


By C. EsSENHIGH CORKE, 
—<> 


my HOSE who visit Knole, the ancestral 
# ©home of the Sackville family, which 
has justly been called one of the 
treasure houses of English art, 
cannot fail to be impressed with the many 
objects of interest it contains in the ‘‘ huge 
halls, long galleries, spacious chambers,” 
crowded with priceless examples of paintings 
and portraits by so many well-known masters. 
There are rooms filled with suites of furniture, 
remaining in perfect condition, almost as they 
were as at first used in the early Jacobean 
period, and an endless variety of later dates, 
as well as a vast assortment of costly and 
rare bric-a-brac, with some of the more 
homely specimens of early domestic house- 
hold furniture, once in daily use, but now 
“retired” from active service. Amongst its 
many treasures there are some which have 
for centuries been hidden from the public 
eye, and, indeed, forgotten by the noble 
owners of the mansions themselves. One of 
these is the ancient dumb bell. Some twelve 
years since, when first working at Knole, I 
was puzzled by hearing the housekeeper 
speak of the Dumb Bell Gallery. The name 
occurred to me as uncommon, and I asked 
her why it was so called. Shecould give me 
no reason but told me where. it was situated. 
I therefore found my way to one of the old 
attics or, as they are called at Knole, “ ward- 
robes.” This attic was unfurnished and 
empty, excepting that in the middle of it 
stood a curious wooden machine resembling 





a windlass, used for hauling up the bucket from 
a draw-well, but it had no handles. A rope 
was wound round the middle of the roller, 
and at each end were four iron arms, each 
with a poise or ball of lead at the end. The 
rope formerly passed through a hole (which 
still exists) in the floor into the Leicester 
Gallery below. A person, by pulling the 
rope in this gallery, would cause the roller 
with the iron arms poised with lead to revolve 
at the first pull, and the impetus given would 
rewind the rope again, and so continue to 
wind and unwind at each pull, thus giving the 
same exercise as that of ringing a bell in a 
church tower, except that it was noiseless. 

I understood at once the reason of the name 
given to this gallery, one which had probably 





THE DUMB BELL GALLERY. 


been handed down from generations, and 
was still in use, although the dumb bell itself 
had ceased to be used, and was forgotten. A 
closer examination of the oak woodwork, 
and the old iron clamps, etc., which fastened 
it to the floor, proved it to be of greatage. It 
also immediately occurred to me that the 
missing link was here found in the derivation 
of the name “dumb bells” as given to those in 
present use, which in themselves suggest no 
such name, and have little or no resemblance 
to bells of any kind. They were doubtless 
devised by reducing the iron bars with the 
poises of lead of the larger dumb bell to such 
convenient lengths as to exercise the arms 
without the use of the cumbersome machine 
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as here existing, the size of which would 
render it impossible to be used except in 
_ large houses, whilst the smaller bars could 
be adapted to general use. 

The attic, or Dumb Bell Gallery, forms 
part of the additions made at Knole by 
Thomas Sackville, first Earl of Dorset, 1603- 
1608, in the Jacobean style of architecture, 
rebuilt upon the stone basement, which is 
fifteenth-century work. 

This might suggest the approximate date 
of the machine. It is now too much decayed 
or use, but Lord Sackville informed me that 














he recollects when a boy he used to fasten a 
stick to the end of the rope in the Leicester 
Gallery, and be jumped up and down by the 
revolving motion. An old man, who worked 
at Knole some sixty or seventy years ago, 
also told me that he remembers using the 
dumb bell for exercise. 

The late Chancellor Ferguson, F.S.A., 
with whom I had much correspondence at 
this time, and to whom I sent a photograph 
and description of this machine, fully con- 
curred with me as to the derivation of the 
name given to the smaller dumb bells, and 


Sir Henry Dryden, to whom he showed the 
photograph, attributed it to the seventeenth 
century, “when bell-ringing was part of a 
gentleman’s education and practice.” It was 
probably to train and keep in practice the arms 
for bell-ringing, and not merely for exercise. 

John Northbrooke, in a treatise against 
“ Diceing and Dancing,” 1577, says: “In 
the reign of Queen Elizabeth the progress of 
building in London was like an inundation ; 
it overflowed the ancient fields and vacant 
spaces within and around the city, so that 
tilt-yards, shooting-grounds, and race-courses 
were covered with streets and alleys, and 
thus the active civic sports were of a necessity 
in a great degree laid aside. As a substitute 
for these healthful exercises young gentlemen 
were exhorted to labour in their chambers 
with poises of lead ”—that is, to exercise with 
dumb bells. 

Joseph Nash, whose AZansions of England 
in the Olden Time, second series, was pub- 
lished in 1840, introduces in his drawing of 
the “ Retainers’ Gallery,” which he calls 
“Gallery over the Hall, Knole,” the figure 
of a boy in the costume of the Jacobean 
period pulling a rope coming through the 
ceiling. Doubtless he had seen the dumb 
bell, and taken an artist’s license to reproduce 
it in this drawing. The machine itself was 
too cumbersome ever to have been placed 
between the lower ceiling and roof of this 
room or any other of the old attics or ward- 
robes. 

It would be interesting to know if any 
other instance of such a contrivance exists, 
or is known to have existed. I have, so far, 
been unable to hear of any. 
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Bridge-Building in the Middle 
Ages. 
By IsABEL SUART ROBSON. 
—&— 

ROM earliest times our forefathers 
recognised the importance of 
bridge-building as an agent in the 
progress and civilization of the 

country. To them, however, the work 

possessed an element not acknowledged in 
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modern days. They recognised in it also a 
work of piety, and the building of bridges, 
no less than the reclamation of land and the 
improvements in agriculture and in the 
domestic arts, was in the hands of Church- 
men. 

History tells us that the members of the 
one of the two great colleges established by 
the Romans for the purpose of preserving 
and spreading religious knowledge bore the 
name of ‘‘ Pontifex,” a cognomen obviously 
derived from fons (a bridge), and facio (I 
make) ; but in what way these old pontifices 
were connected with bridge-building is 
obscure. What we do know is that in the 
twelfth century a religious Order was founded 
in France called the Order of Pontifex 
Brethren, who studied the art of bridge- 
building, and constructed many bridges in 
France ; some of these are still in use, 
notably the Pont d’Esprit bridge and the 
celebrated one over the Rhone at Avignon. 

The Pontifex Brotherhood spread rapidly 
into other countries, and found abundant 
scope for its skill and industry, It would 
seem that, before the time of the coming 
of the “pontifes,” forced labour had been 
necessary for the carrying on of such work, 
since a clause in the Magna Charta provides 
that ‘‘neither a town or any man shall be 
destrained to make bridges unless anciently 
and of right bound to do so.” 

The Middle Age was essentially a wayfar- 
ing age; men were often on the road, and 
trains of pilgrims might constantly have been 
seen travelling to the various shrines of the 
saints in this country and on the Continent. 
It was doubtless primarily with the object 
of insuring the safety and expediting the 
progress of pilgrims that the friars gave them- 
selves to bridge-building. 

We have no trace of any settlement of 
Pontifex Friars in this country, though the 
name lingers in our street nomenclature. 
This may, however, be attributable to the 
existence of lay brotherhoods, which as 
early as the reign of Richard II. had 
been established. English people had been 
quick to embrace the element of piety in the 
work, and to give lands and money for its 
furtherance. We know that Queen Matilda, 
wife of Henry I., considered her erection 
of the bridges of Stratford and Bow as a 
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very meritorious deed. Both these bridges 
were bow-shaped, the latter taking its name 
from this formation, it being the first arched 
bridge in this country. Stratford Bridge 
remained in use, despite the ever increasing 
population of the district, until 1839. 

Much was done by the Church to 
encourage bridge-building. Kellawe, Bishop 
of Durham from 1311 to 1316, was wont to 
promise remission of penance to those 
who participated in it, and in the Registry 
of Episcopal Chancery we find such entries 
as the following: “Memo. . . . His Lord- 
ship grants forty days’ indulgences to all 
who will draw from the treasure God has 
given them valuable and charitable aid 
towards the building and repair of Botye 
Bridge.” And again: “‘ Forty days’ indulgence 
is allowed to those sincerely contrite and 
confessed who shall help by their charitable 
gifts or dy their bodily labour the building 
and maintaining of the causeway between 
Brotherton and Ferry Bridge, where many 
people pass by.” In the chronicles of the 
thirteenth century we read. of a certain 
Reginald de Rosels, who “allowed and 
assisted ” Peter, Abbot of Whitby, to build a 
permanent bridge over the river Esk, which 
lay between the estates of Rosels and the 
lands of the abbey, “for which aid and 
concession the abbot and the convent 
have absolved all the ancestors of the 
same Reginald of all faults and trans- 
gressions they may have committed against 
the church of Whitby, and have made 
them participant of all good works, alms and 
progress of the church of Whitby.” 

The Gothic “ triangular” bridge of Croy- 
land, more accurately termed “trefoil” or 
three-way bridge, is one of the triumphs 
of the old ecclesiastical bridge-builders. It 
was erected in 1380 by the then Abbot of 
Croyland, at a point where the main stream 
of the Welland divides into two smaller 
branches, and the three arches provided 
for three watercourses and three roadways. 
The bridge could never have been intended 
for heavy traffic, since the: ways are too 
steep and too narrow for the passage of 
vehicles. In 1854 the stream passing 
beneath was arched over, and the bridge now 
stands high and dry, an interesting relic of 
the Middle Ages. 
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The longest bridge of Early English date 
was that built over the Trent at Burton in 
Staffordshire. It had thirty-six arches and 
was 1,545 feet long; so well was it 
constructed that it continued to be used 
until it was superseded by a new one in 
1864. Some of the oldest bridges are to be 
found in Kent, a fact doubtless to be 
attributed to the constant coming and going 
of distinguished travellers from the Continent. 
Maidstone, Tesston, East Farleigh, and 
Rochester bridges are of ancient Gothic 
architecture ; that of Rochester was erected 
in the reign of Richard II., about 1394, at 
the expense of Robert Knolles and the 
Baron de Cobham. 

By far the most famous bridge of the 
Middle Ages was the first stone bridge put 
over the Thames. When it was begun the ex- 
citement throughout thecountry was immense. 
Its erection was looked upon as a national 
enterprise, and large sums of money were 
contributed to hasten its completion. A list 
of the donors was preserved, on “a table 
fair written for posterity,” in the chapel on 
the bridge, but this unfortunately perished in 
the Great Fire. The architect of the bridge 
was one Peter, Chaplain of St. Mary Cole- 
church in Old Jewry, and it is a noteworthy 
coincidence that whilst Peter Colechurch 
was the architect of the first stone bridge, 
he was also the builder of the last wooden 
one. Whether he was one of the Pontifex 
brethren is uncertain; his work was 
certainly so good and lasting that we are 
justified in concluding that it could but have 
come from a man who had been trained in 
the art of bridge-building and had studied it 
deeply. Though he laboured at his great 
task for twenty-nine years he did not live to 
see its completion. He died in 1205, and 
King John placed the work in the hands 
of a French Pontife named Isembert, who 
had built the bridges of Saintes and La 
Rochelle. There is evidence also that 
Isembert was greatly aided in his work by 
three merchants of London: Serle Mercer, 
William Almain, and Benedict Botewrite. 
Together they completed the work in 1209. 

Old engravings have made us familiar with 
the aspect of this first stone bridge of London, 
with its twenty arches varying in breadth 
from 10 to 30 feet. These irregularities were 


manifestly intentional, and the outcome of 
observations based on the rise and fall of the 
tide. No bridge had before been attempted 
in this country over a tidal river. The 
narrowness of the arches was a source of 
considerable danger, since the rush of the 
water made it a difficult matter to “shoot” 
the bridge. In 1429 the Duke of Norfolk 
scarcely escaped drowning by the capsizing 
of his boat, which had run into one of the 
piers, and 200 years later we read that Queen 
Henrietta was nearly wrecked in a similar 
way. 

That bridge-building in the Middle Ages 
was an advanced art is evident, since Peter 
Colechurch did not hesitate to attempt the 
feat of making one of the arches serve as a 
drawbridge, which not only allowed ships of 
size to pass up the river, but could be used 
to keep back an enemy. It was in this way 
that Sir Thomas Wyatt, in 1557, was held 
outside the city. Defensive towers were also 
erected on the bridge, and it was on the 
battlements of these towers that it became 
the custom to fix the heads of decapitated 
traitors. 

The bridge itself was barely 40 feet wide, 
and of this only some 12 feet were available 
as roadway. Houses were erected on either 
side, and it is manifest that along the rough, 
ill-paved road no vehicles were allowed to 
pass. All merchandise was brought into the’ 
city from the south on pack-horses or pack- 
mules, and in the table of tolls sanctioned by 
Edward I. there is not a mention of cart or 


waggon. 
The houses were chiefly occupied by 
wealthy tradesmen, ‘‘ haberdashers, and 


traders in small wares,” though we find Hans 
Holbein and the marine painters, Peter 
Monamy and Dominic Serres, lived upon it. 
Undoubtedly it must have been a pleasant 
place of residence. The air was fresh and 
sweet; all that furnished the gaiety and 
pageantry of the city was to be seen there, 
and all foreign nobles came that way, whilst 
the ease with which water could be obtained 
from the running river was a convenience not 
to be overlooked. There were drawbacks to 
living on the bridge ; life and property were 
not always safe; indeed, the history of 
London Bridge, as of many another of the 
period, is a series of calamities, rebuildings, 
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repairs, and troublesome disputations. To 
gain room many of the houses overhung the 
river, and this alone furnished a grave source 
of danger. In 1481 a serious accident hap- 
pened, whena whole block of houses swayed 
and fell into the river. 

Every important bridge of medizeval times 
had its chapel, and its endowment for the 
due performances of service and for the 
needs of the priest attached to it. The chapel 
on London Bridge was in the centre, and 
had a large crypt beneath, in which Peter 
Colechurch was buried, “with due and 
appropriate distinction.” It was dedicated 
to St. Thomas of Canterbury, Chaucer’s 
“blissful martyr,” and a large revenue was 
gathered from pilgrims who passed it on 
their way to the shrine of the saint. Some 
of these bridge-chapels have survived the 
hand of the renovator and the destroyer; a 
notable example is the one at Rotherham, 
dating from the fifteenth century, ‘‘ a chapel 
of stone wel wrought,” says Leland; the 
bridge of Bradford-on-Avon, Wiltshire, has 
one also, though the finest is at Wakefield. 
This interesting chapel is on an eight-arched 
bridge over the Calder, and was founded by 
the townsmen of Wakefield in 1357. It is 
built in the Decorative style, and was restored 
with great care and skill in 1847. 

The offerings made at these chapels formed 
a recognised means for the maintenance and 
repair of the bridge, and had these offerings, 
together with the endowments and the tolls 
imposed a little later, been honestly collected 
and expended, decay and dilapidation would, 
in many cases, have been altogether avoided. 
The income, however, frequently proved 
quite inadequate. The fees from the bridge, 
the drudtholl, and the right of managing the 
bridge were usually farmed out by the King 
either to the highest bidder or to some Court 
favourite, and the money which should have 
been expended for the public benefit went 
to swell a private purse. Even London 
Bridge was allowed to fall into decay, and 
Londoners felt it to be a direct infringement 
of the grant of King John that Queen 
Eleanor of Provence, to whom the drudtholl 
had been granted, should appropriate the 
revenue without scruple or reservation to her 
own use. 

Great opposition was offered by the citizens 
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to a second bridge over the Thames at or near 
London. In 1671 a Bill for one at Putney 
was read in Parliament and rejected, and a 
second bridge (at Westminster) was not 
begun until 1738. When we read, as we 
frequently do, in old writers of Ivybridge, 
Strand Bridge, Whitehall Bridge, West- 
minster Bridge, and Lambeth Bridge, land- 
ing-piers only are meant. 

In 1831 Peter Colechurch’s bridge was 
superseded by the present one, built some 
180 feet westward. It had lasted 622 years, 
no mean testimony to the skilful and endur- 
ing work of the medizval bridge-builder. 
“When we consider,’’ says Professor Innes, 
“the long and united efforts required, in the 
early state of the arts, for throwing a bridge 
over any considerable river, the early occur- 
rences of such bridges may well be admitted 
as one of the best tests of civilization and 
national prosperity.” 
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Che Antiquarp’s Mote-Book. 
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MILTON AND SHAKESPEAR: THE 
ORIGINAL FOLIOS. 


E have recently heard it said, in 
relation to the difficulty of acquir- 
ing pure copies of the first editions 
of Paradise Lost and of Shakes- 

pear’s works in the original folio impressions, 

that the practice of mixing copies of Paradise 

Lost appears to have commenced about the 

middle of the eighteenth century. Certain 

additions had been introduced into the 
preliminary matter, and the title-page had 
been reprinted at least seven times. The 
notion at the time, when one issue and title 
were as good as another, was to secure the 
completest text, and copies were made up 
without regard to bibliographical propriety. 

Hence has arisen the difficulty—not so great, 

perhaps, as the auctioneer would have us 

believe—of obtaining absolutely genuine 
copies of the first issue and first title-page. 

With the Shakespear folios the case stands 

quite differently; for instance, since the 

enormous rise in the demand and value the 
large proportion of defective copies surviving 
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the lengthened period of neglect has under- 
gone, and is yet undergoing, a process of so- 
phistication, varying without end in form and 
degree. The curious, almost puerile, illusion 
about the second folio of Shakespear in 
regard to the rarity of certain names in the 
imprint proceeds from a misconception of 
the circumstances under which the book was 
published. It was a trade speculation, no 
single stationer venturing to undertake the 
work on his own responsibility. The first 
edition had appeared as much as nine 
years before, and was published at twenty 
shillings. Its commercial success had been 
arguably indifferent, and collected impres- 
sions of dramatists were not in great vogue 
at that time, Jonson’s plays being only 
partially printed in 1616, and Beaumont 
and Fletcher having to wait till 1647. The 
simple fact about the second folio of Shakes- 
pear is fully disclosed in the colophon, 
which reads in the Huth copy: Printed 
at London by Thomas Cotes, for John Smeth- 
wick, William Aspley, Richard Hawkins, 
Richard Meighen, and Robert Allot. Each 
of these adventurers subscribed for a certain 
number of copies, and the book more com- 
monly occurs with Allot’s name, presumably 
because he took the largest number. Prob- 
ably copies with the names of Meighen or 
Aspley on the title are the rarest, but the 
circumstance is surely of slight importance. 
W. C. H. 





Antiquatian Mews. 


[We shall be glad to receiveinformation from our readers 
Jor insertion under this heading. ] 


THE Builder of September 12 had a capital article, 
with illustrations, on the fine parish church of Ash- 
burne, often dubbed the ‘‘ Pride of the Peak.” 


ee. ae 
The digging which has been proceeding for some time 
at the cathedral at St. Andrews resulted in the dis- 
covery, on September 4, of two human skeletons in 
front of the high altar. It is known that the bodies 
of Archbishop James Beaton and Archbishop Scheves 
were buried in that part of the cathedral, and it is 
surmised that the skeletons which have been disin- 
terred were those of these ecclesiastics, 


The Petit Parisien of August 17 reported an interest- 
ing discovery of treasure found in an old house at 
Audierne, belonging to Dr. Pitou, a retired naval 


surgeon of Brest. Some workmen had occasion to 
raise an enormous flagstone in the basement, and 
there, in a large hole, they came upon a leathern 
sack full of silver pieces of money and some silver 
ingots, the total weight being 175 pounds. Nearly 
all the coins bear the effigy of Louis XIV., the 
others of Louis XIII., and the stamps on the 
ingots disclose a still earlier period. They are in 
a perfect state of preservation. The Louis XIV. 
pieces are of extreme interest, inasmuch as they 
cover each of the phases of that monarch’s reign. The 
most ancient—those of 1643—represent the King as 
a child ; those of 1655 show him as having attained 
his majority ; and those of 1660 portray the ‘ Roi 
soleil” in full manhood, the long hair falling pro- 
fusely over the big, square shoulders. The 1679 
coins are divided into pieces struck at Paris and at 
Rennes. In 1683 the sun replaces the royal palm on 
the money. Finally, we have pieces dated 1709, six 
years before the termination of Louis XIV.’s reign. 
The collection is considered by experts as an 
extremely rare one, and contains in Louis XIV. pieces 
alone 900 crowns of 6f., 1,800 crowns of 3f., and 350 
coins of 30 sols. 


~ 

Messrs. Jack, of Edinburgh and London, announce for 
immediate issue Zhe Blood Royal of Britain. It will 
contain the names of nearly 12,000 persons now living 
who have descended from Edward IV. and Henry VII. 
of England and James III. of Scotland. The editor 
is the Marquis de Ruvigny, and the volume will be a 
handsome folio of over 600 pages, illustrated with 
many portraits. 
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PUBLICATIONS OF ARCHZOLOGICAL 
SOCIETIES. 


The new part (60) of Archaologia “liana (Vol. xxv., 
Part 1) contains short papers on .‘‘ Dagger Money,” 
a fragment by the late Mr. W. H. D. Longstaffe, in 
which some interesting examples and references are 
brought together ; ‘‘ The Keep of the Castle of New- 
castle,” by Mr. R. O. Heslop, an illustrated account 
of the results of careful investigation ; some ‘‘ Ancient 
Deeds relating to Gunnerton,” communicated by 
Bishop Hornby; and a longer paper containing a 
number of documents carefully annotated, by Mr. 
William Brown, the well-known secretary of the 
Yorkshire Archzological Society. But the piece de 
résistance of the part is an elaborate and valuable 
series of notes by Mr. R. C. Clephan of ‘Early 
Ordnance in Europe,” in which the early records 
concerning ordnance are collated and examined, and 
the introduction and development of the new artillery 
traced from the fourteenth to the end of the sixteenth 
century. Besides small illustrations in the text, there 
are capital plates of the famous ‘‘ Mons Meg ”’ at Edin- 
burgh Castle, the ‘*Dulle Griete” (literally “ Mad 
Margaret””—a second ‘‘ Meg”) at Ghent, a great 
fifteenth-century gun made entirely of wrought iron ; 
a ‘* Feldschlange,” from the Battle of Granson, now 
in the Nauveville Museum ; and a cannon and small 
mortar from Morat, now in the Gymnasium, Morat. 


ad) bd) a 
The latest issue of the Saga-Book of the Viking Club 
(Vol. iii., Part 2) bears witness to the activity of this 
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useful and vigorous association. Besides the business 
items and the reports of the district secretaries re- 
cording many finds of votive offerings, gold rings, 
coins, etc., and including notes on such varied topics 
asa “ Runic Tympanum at Pennington, Furness” (with 
two excellent illustrations), and ‘‘Arks” and ‘‘ Ergs” 
in place-names, there are four papers. The longest is 
an interesting account by Mr. A. W. Johnston of the 
** Round Church of Orphir,” in Orkney, illustrated 
by two sketch maps, plans, and several views. Mr. 
Johnston touches on many historical and philologi- 
cal points, besides giving a careful account of the 
remains of the curious old round church, which dates 
from the twelfth century. The other papers are 
“ Palnatoki in Wales ”—Palnatoki was one of Den- 
mark’s mighty men who flourished in the tenth 
century—by Mr. A. G. Moffat; ‘‘ Irish ‘Episodes in 
Icelandic Literature,” a fresh subject treated in an 
interesting and suggestive way, by Miss Eleanor 
Hull ; and a study of the ‘‘ Anthropological Evidence 
of the Relations between the Races of Britain and 
Scandinavia,” containing some novel suggestions and 
conclusions, by Mr. J. Gray. 


95 
The Quarterly Statement of the Palestine Exploration 
Fund for July, besides the continuations of sundry 
serial articles and reports, contains ‘‘ The Site of the 
Church of St. Mary at Jerusalem, built by the 
Emperor Justinian,” by Colonel Watson ; ‘‘ The Tra- 
ditional ‘ Harbour of Solomon’ and the Crusading 
Castle at Jaffa,” by the Rev. J. E. Hanauer ; ‘‘ Notes 
on Some Ruins and a Rock-cut Aqueduct in the 
Wady Kumran,” by Dr. Masterman ; and “ ‘Ain el- 
Kus‘ah,” by Mr. R. A. S. Macalister. 


AAAAAAAAAAALAL 


PROCEEDINGS OF ARCHZOLOGICAL 
SOCIETIES. 


The sixtieth Congress of the BRITISH ARCHO- 
LOGICAL ASSOCIATION was held at Sheffield from 
August 10 to 15, under the presidency of Mr. R. E. 
Leader, one of the few survivors of those who wel- 
comed the Association to the same city in 1873. On 
Monday the roth, after the Lord Mayor’s brief 
address of welcome, the members visited the parish 
church, described by Mr. J. R. Wigfull, and the 
remains of Manor Lodge, associated with the names 
of Mary, Queen of Scots and Cardinal Wolsey. In the 
evening, at a conversazione in the Town Hall, Mr. 
Leader gave his inaugural address, dealing chiefly 
with the history of Sheffield. Tuesday the 11th was 
very fine, and Worksop was made the centre of the 
day’s excursions, Thence Blyth Church, Worksop 
Priory Church, Steetley Chapel, and Barlborough 
Hall were visited. At Blyth, Dr. Stokes described 
the church, which dates from 1088, when a Benedic- 
tine priory was founded here by Roger de Buisli. 
Only the nave and south aisle are left, the choir 
having entirely disappeared. It is a fine example of 
Norman architecture, the arcade being especially 
good, and so is the chancel arch, which is at present 
best seen from the outside. Two of the original bays 
of the nave are now occupied by the fifteenth-century 
tower. The south aisle was the parish church in pre- 
Reformation days, owing to quarrels between the 





monks and the parishioners, and the present chancel 
is still there, which produces a curious effect. There 
are screens in the nave and also in the south aisle of 
early date, containing in the panels figures which have 
been identified as St. Elizabeth of Hungary, St. Mar- 
garet, St. Euphemia, and others. The monastic 
buildings on the north side of the church have dis- 
appeared completely, a modern house occupying their 
site and covering the cloister garth. 

Returning to Worksop, the party visited the Priory 
Church, which was described by Mr. C. Lynam, after 
the Vicar, the Rev. H. T. Slodden, had given an 
account of the history and devolution of the Manor of 
Worksop. The fine church is too well known to 
need description, Mr. Lynam, before speaking of the 
existing building, first described, with the aid of a 
rough plan, the original settlement of Austin Canons 
on the spot, telling how they diverted the river, 
which runs on the north, to form a subsidiary stream 
to turn their mill, and then planted their church in the 
centre of an open meadow, placing their domestic 
buildings, also as at Blyth, on the north side of the 
church, between it and the river. Steetley Chapel 
was next visited. Up to 1880 it was an utter ruin ; 
but Canon Mason has restored it with judgment and 
care, and the building is now again used for service. 
It is a most perfect specimen: of a little Norman 
church, consisting of nave and apsidal choir. The 
building is plain but is exquisitely proportioned, and 
contains a good deal of rich carving. From Steetley 
the drive was continued to Barlborough Hall, a well- 
preserved and impressive Elizabethan mansion, which 
was described by Mr. J. R. Wigfull. 

Wednesday the 12th was an interesting day, the 
round including Beauchief Abbey, Chesterfield, and 
Winfield Manor. Of the abbey nothing remains but 
the massive western tower, to which is attached a tiny 
seventeenth-century church. The well-known church 
at Chesterfield, with its twisted spire, was described 
by Mr. R. T. Gratton. Later Winfield Manor was 
reached. This is now in a state of ruin. It was 
built in 1441 by Ralph, Lord Cromwell, Treasurer of 
the Exchequer, and by him sold to John Talbot, the 
second Earl of Shrewsbury. It was a magnificent 
dwelling, and a splendid example of the transition 
from military to domestic houses. Primarily it was 
the country mansion of a great nobleman, but it still 
needed to be a strong place. It was therefore pro- 
tected by a moat, strong gates, towers, and some 
earthworks ; and provision was made for a garrison. 
Its designers, however, were artists, and their work, 
though strong in the military sense, was also of 
wondrous beauty. Nothing now remains but the 
bare walls and some winding staircases; but win- 
dows, fireplaces, drains, and other things are so many 
helps to the imagination to fill in what is missing. 
When Queen Mary was at Winfield, the establish- 
ment numbered more than 300 persons. Her own 
retinue is said to have consisted of ‘‘ five gentilmen, 
fourteen servitours, three cookes, four boyes, three 
gentilmen’s men, six gentilwomen, two wyves, ten 
wenches and children.” She had four good coach 
horses and her gentlemen six, and the Queen and 
her suite drank about ten tuns of wine a year. The 
Queen and her apartments were ceaselessly watched 
by relays of men, and the precincts of the manor were 
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closely guarded. In all 210 gentlemen, yeoman 
officers, and soldiers were employed on this duty. 
The manor underwent two sieges during the Civil 
War, and was destroyed in consequence of a Parlia- 
mentary decree of June 23, 1546. 

On Thursday the 13th, in fine weather, the Associa- 
tion visited the earthworks at Wincobank and the 
fifteenth-century church at Ecclesfield. At Winco- 
bank, Mr. E. Howarth acted,as guide and described 
the camp. The church at Ecclesfield was described 
by the President. Its most interesting relic is to be 
seen near the priest’s door. This is the base and one 
shaft of an undoubted Saxon double cross, which was 
recently found buried just outside the west door, and 
by it the history of the settlement, if not of the 
church itself, is carried back to Saxon times. The 
sculpture on the face of the remaining shaft consists 
of inscribed crosses in panels bordered with inter- 
lacing scroll pattern, and the stone is beautifully tooled. 
In the evening, at a conversazione at the Weston Park 
Museum, Mr. W. J. Nichols read a paper on his 
recent discoveries in ‘‘ The Caves and Deneholes of 
Chislehurst, Kent.” 

Friday the 14th was deplorably wet. A long drive 
took the members and friends to Carbrook Hall ; 
Templeborough, where Mr. I. C. Gould described the 
Roman camp; Rotherham, where the fine Perpen- 
dicular church was described by Mr. E. J. Hubbard ; 
Roche Abbey, briefly described by the Rev. H. J. D. 
Astley ; and the church and earthworks at Laughton- 
en-le-Morthen. At the evening meeting in the Town 
Hall, after the passing of the customary votes of 
thanks, Mr. Astley read a paper giving a detailed 
account of the history and fabric of Roche Abbey ; 
and Mr. I. C. Gould read another on “The Early 
Defensive Earthworks of the Sheffield District.” 

On Saturday the 15th a small party visited the 
church and earthworks at Bradfield. The Congress 
was one of the most successful as well as one of the 
pleasantest of recent years. 


bd} 

At the monthly meeting of the NEWCASTLE SOCIETY 
OF ANTIQUARIES on August 26, Mr. R. C. Clephan 
presiding, Mr. R. Oliver Heslop read an interesting 
paper relative to a Roman inscribed stone which was 
found a few days before in the bed of the river Tyne, 
at the same place and under ;similar conditions as 
the Roman altar discovered some time ago. They 
were again indebted to the engineer of the Tyne Im- 
provement Commission (Mr. James Walker) for the 
discovery itself, for his courtesy in allowing the stone 
to be examined, and for the photographs which were 
submitted for their inspection. The stone was a wall 
tablet, and was 26 inches long by 18? inches wide, 
and in its thinness— 2 inches — it resembled a 
foot-path flag. The stone bore the following inscrip- 
tion : 

IMP-ANTON 

NO-AVG-P10-P 

PAT-VEXILATO 

LEG-II-AVG-ET-EG 

-VI-VIC-ET-LEG- 

-XX-VV-CONR 

BVTI-EX-GER-DV 

OBVS-SVB-IVLIO-VE 

RO-LEG-AVG-PR-P- 


The English translation was as follows: “To the 
Emperor Antoninus, Augustus Pius, Pater Patriz, a 
vexillation of the Second Legion, styled the August, 
and of the Sixth Legion, the Victorious, and of the 
Twentieth Legion, the Valeria Victrix, with two 
contributi from Germania (or contributories from the 
two Germanies) under Julius Verus, Augustan Legate 
and Propretor.” . The association of three vexilla- 
tions represented a large force, and the presence with 
them of two contingents of picked men from the army 
of Germany, all of them acting under the command of 
an imperial legate, indicated operations of more than 
ordinary importance. Of their nature and extent, 
however, the tablet was silent. That it recorded 
the execution of work of magnitude, either on the 
Roman bridge itself or in the adjacent stationary 
camp of Pons A&lii, might be reasonably presumed.— 
Mr. Haverfield made a brief reference to the subject, 
and both gentlemen received the thanks of the Society. 
—Mr. S. S. Carr read an interesting paper on ‘‘ The 
Early Monastic Monumental Remains at Tyne- 
mouth.”—The chairman read a translation he had 
made of a paper by Professor Kruger of Bonn on 
the Roman wall in Northumberland.—Mr. R. Blair 
(secretary) intimated that Mr. Corder and others had 
sent a number of ancient coins for inspection. The 
members of this Society made a very pleasant excur- 
sion on September 4 to Ulgham, Widdrington, and 


Chibburn. 
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The members of the BRADFORD HISTORICAL AND 
ANTIQUARIAN SOCIETY visited Kilnsey and its 
neighbouring village of Coniston in Upper Wharfe- 
dale on August 22, Under the guidance of Mr. 
C. A. Federer they saw the very interesting anti- 
quities of the district, and a paper was read by Mr. 
Federer giving a sketch of the history of the district 
from the days of the Domesday Book. 


s+ 1 

On August 27 the members of the East Herts 
ARCHAZOLOGICAL SOCIETY made an excursicn in the 
Hertingfordbury-Digswell district. After visiting the 
church at the first-named place, which has been 
much “ restored,” and where the sedilia are utilized 
as seats in the churchyard, and a broken Georgian 
font is ignubly lodged in a shed, the party proceeded 
to Tewin Church, which is Norman and Early 
English. It contains various features of interest, in- 
cluding the famous tomb to Lady Anne Grimston, 
from which formerly grew seven ash and three syca- 
more trees. The Rev. A. Nairne read a paper on the 
building. After lunch visits were paid to Digswell 
Church, described by Mr. H. P. Pollard, which con- 
tains several unusually fine brasses and an Easter 
sepulchre ; and to Queen Hoo Hall, now the summer 
residence of Canon Beeching. By the Canon’s kind 
invitation the party inspected the fine old house, the 
architectural features of which were described by Mr. 
E. E. Squires. Canon and Mrs. Beeching hospitably 
entertained the visitors, who then drove back to 
Hertford by a very pleasant route. 


Dd} 
On September 9 the members of the YORKSHIRE 
ARCHAOLOGICAL SOCIETY made an excursion to 
Kirkby Hill, Boroughbridge, and Aldborough. The day 
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was showery, but the short intervals of wet by no means 
marred the success of the expedition. The first place 
visited was Kirkby Hill, or Kirkby-on-the-Moor, 
Church. It is a very quaint little structure, which was 
presented to Newburgh Priory, now the residence of Sir 
George Wombwell, by one Roger de Mowbray. The 
nave only measures 24 feet in length, by 14 feet 10 inches 
in width. The walls of the tower are almost 3 feet in 
thickness, and those of the nave are pretty nearly as 
substantial. Many old sculptured stones are preserved 
in the building, and the partly was shown, amongst 
others, a Roman slab with an illegible inscription on 
it, which was built into the south-west angle of the 
tower, and was nearly 2 feet thick. It was pointed 
out that many of the quoin stones and large stones 
built into the tower were also of Roman workmanship, 
and that the cap and base of a pillar built into the 
west wall of the porch was a Roman hypocaust. 
Another object of interest was a fine old oak press, 
dated 1699. 

The famous monoliths, known as the Devil’s 
Arrows, at Boroughbridge, which Dr. Leadman 
described in a recent number of the Antiguary, were 
next visited. Mr. William Brown acted as guide, and 
said that it was not known when or how these monster 
stones came into their present position. After luncheon 
the party proceeded to Aldborough, the ancient 
Isurium Brigantum. The old church, dedicated to 
St. Andrew, was the first place of interest. Mr. Brown 
again acted as guide. He directed the party to 
the old brass of William de Aldeburgh, cérca 1360, 
which was let into the wall of the north aisle. He 
pointed out the various points of interest in the brass, 
including the peculiar shield worn on the left arm, the 
royal spurs, and the small dagger which was used to 
give the finishing stroke to a foe. He said that it was 
evident from the armour that the period was that of 
the Black Prince. At the west end of the north aisle 
a figure of Mercury, of Roman workmanship, was 
pointed out. The old Roman town of Isurium 
Brigantum was then explored. Mr. Haverfield acted 
as guide, and told the party that Isurium Brigantum, or 
Roman Aldborough, was probably occupied in the 
first instance by a detachment of soldiers from the 
garrison at York, The people who had lived at Ald- 
borough, however, were probably not so much 
soldiers as civilians. They were engaged in trades and 
agriculture, and he thought that they were principally 
natives who had adopted Roman customs and Roman 
manners, and lived in Roman houses, with two or 
three of their own Romanized nobles at their head. 
Most of them, he conjectured, spoke Latin, and that 
was the case right down to the domestic servants and 
labourers. He drew a parallel between these 
Romanized settlements and our settlements in India. 


ad) oF 
The annual excursion of the NoRFOLK ARCHOLO- 
GICAL SocieTy was held on September 3 and 4, 
when many fine and interesting churches were visited. 
We can only briefly indicate the itinerary. From 
Wisbech the party went to Leverington Church, 
which contains a slab to the memory of a Captain 
Anthony. Lumpkin—a name suggestive of Goldsmith’s 
famous character—thence to Walsoken Church, a 
glorious old structure dating mainly from about 
1140; and to the churches at West Walton, one of 


the finest Early English examples in existence ; 
Walpole St. Peter, a well-known and splendid 
edifice ; and Terrington St. Clement, a very fine 
cruciform building in the Perpendicular style. On 
the second day the route was from Lynn to Spalding, 
and the churches of Weston St. Mary, Moulton All 
Saints—with its beautifully proportioned tower and 
spire erected about 1380—and Whaplode St. Mary, 
full of beauty and interest were visited. After lunch 
the churches of Holbeach All Saints, Gedney, and 
Sutton St. Mary were inspected. Both days were 
very fine, and the arrangements of the hon. secretary, 
Mr. L. G. Bolingbroke, were admirable. 
25 

The 57th annual meeting of the CAMBRIAN ARCHO- 
LOGICAL ASSOCIATION was held at Portmadoc 
during the week ended August 22, and was very 
successful, 
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[Publishers are requested to be so good as always to 
mark clearly the prices of books sent for review, as 
these notices are intended to be a practical aid to 
book-buying readers. | 


RECORDS OF THE COUNTY BOROUGH OF CARDIFF. 
Edited by John Hobson Matthews. Vol. iv. 
Cardiff: Published by Order of the Corporation, 
and sold by Henry Sotheran and Co., London, 
1903. 8vo., pp. xii, 552. 

The fourth of these handsomely-printed volumes has 
a strange medley of contents. There are scraps of 
all kinds pertaining to Cardiff and the neighbourhood, 
culled from a great variety of sources among the 
stores of the Public Record Office and the British 
Museum, as well as from private sources. The dates 
are so exceedingly varied that a very thorough index 
to all the volumes will be an essential when the whole 
work is finished. There is no doubt much herein 
that is well worth printing for the use of the general 
antiquary and student, and it would be hard to say 
that anything herein recorded goes beyond the pro- 
vince of the local annalist ; but it is a pity that a 
better plan of the whole undertaking was not laid 
down before the volumes were begun, so that the 
remarkable overlapping and confused arrangement 
might have been avoided. 

One of the best things printed in this volume is 
the account of Cardiff and the adjacent manors from 
a paper book of the year 1596, purchased by the 
Corporation at the sale of the Phillips MSS. It is 
‘*a Breviat with notes conteyning all the lordshipped 
mannors within the Countie of Glamorgan . . . col- 
lected and gathered for the private use of the gentle- 
men now atendinge upon the Right Honorable Henry 
Earle of Pembroke.” Of Cardiff it is stated, inter 
alia, that “there is a faire Key and a safe harborowe 
for shippinge. The Towne is ruled by a Maior to be 
nominated by his Honor and ij bayeliffs yearely 
chosen of the sadest and gravest Aldermen of the 
said Towne.” 
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About two-thirds of the 550 pages of this fourth 
volume consist of extracts from minutes of the Town 
Council and various committees, from 1708 down to 
1879, from which year onwards these minutes have 
been regularly printed and published for the informa- 
tion of the townsfolk. This is a good work for the 
local annalist to undertake, and it is also of some 
general value ; for the student of social changes and 
commercial developments is thereby able to trace, 
with accuracy, the dying-out of the last remnants of 
feudalism, and the growth of a modern municipality. 
The rule of the castle over the town, and of the 
Mayor as representing the lord, came to an end, to 
be succeeded by a freely-elected Council and an en- 
larged executive. It is of interest to note that in 
1838 the Corporation required a knowledge of the 
Welsh language of the Clerk of the Markets, for at 
that date Welsh was still spoken by a large proportion 
of the natives of Cardiff. The new Corporation were 
always jealous for the honour of their borough. Of 
this a curious instance occurred in 1857. Lord 
Panmure wrote promising a Russian gun, together 
with a gun-carriage, if the Council would pay for the 
latter. In reply the Town Clerk was directed to 
apply for two guns, other towns of much less im- 
portance having received that number. 

The best features of the illustrations of this volume 
are the seals of the Great Sessions of Wales, from 
Elizabeth downwards. The least satisfactory are the 
heraldic headpieces to some of the chapters. There 
is a modern stiffness about them, and a complete lack 
of the true grace and freedom that characterized 
the best medizval arms. Moreover, they are blazoned 
in black and white after a curious and misleading 
fashion. Absolute black should surely be reserved 
for sable, and other bearings merely outlined. But 
the charges are capriciously arranged either in dead 
black or white to produce, we suppose, what is con- 
sidered a good effect. Thus at the head of the first 
chapter are the arms of De Clare, Despenser, Beau- 
champ, and Neville, as lords of Glamorgan. It is 
only in the bend of the second of these coats that 
sable appears, but there is a good deal of dead black 
in them all. Beauchamp and .Neville have both a 
gules field, but here it is given in one case black and 
in the other white. 

* 
SoME ACCOUNT OF THE WORSHIPFUL COMPANY OF 
SKINNERS OF LONDON. By James F. Wadmore. 
16 illustrations. London: Blades, East, and 
Blades, 1902. 8vo., pp. xii, 340. Price 21s. 

The first sketch for this book was made by Mr. 
Wadmore nearly thirty years ago, in the form of a 

per read before the London and Middlesex 
Archeological Society. The paper was amplified 
and circulated, but has long been out of print, and 
the author now treats the subject in a fuller and more 
comprehensive way. Mr. Wadmore has not followed 
the chronological method adopted so effectively by 
Mr. Welch in his History of the Worshipful Company 
of Pewterers, recently noticed in these pages. The 
matter in the handsome volume before us is arranged 
under various heads. After a brief outline of the 
history of the Company, which still keeps up the 
tradition of its association with the medizval r,s 
Christi plays—it was known of old as the Guild of 
Corpus Christi—by holding its annual business meet- 


ing and electing its Master and Wardens on the 

Festival of Corpus Christi, Mr. Wadmore gives an 

interesting account of the ancient records of the Com- 

pany. These consist mainly of two. Illuminated 

Books ; Court Books, or Minutes of Proceedings ; 

Renter-Wardens’ Accounts ; and certain Inventories of 

plate, linen, furniture, etc. One Illuminated Book con- 

tains the statutes and regulations of the Company, and 
the other the rules for the government of the Fraternity 
of Our Lady, a body which seems to have worked 
concurrently with the Guild. Several illuminated 
pages from these books are beautifully reproduced, 
one in colours. The Court Books begin so late 
as 1551. Mr. Wadmore selects for publication a 
series of extracts from 1671 to 1738, which illustrate the 
government and proceedings of the Guild. The arrange- 
ments for conviviality are solemnly recorded. For the 
election dinner in June, 1694, the ‘‘Cook appeared 
and produced a bill of ffare w°" with some alteracfons 
was agreed to.” The names of the various tradesmen 
who were to supply the food and wine followed ; and 
it is noted that ‘‘ The Butler appeared and undertooke 
to provide knives, salt, pepper pots, glasses, sauces, 
etc., and every thing needfull for £7, and if he gives 
content then to have £8 he provides all things but 
pipes, Tobacco, candles, and beer.” We wish it had 
been possible to print some of the earlier entries in 
these Court Books. The accounts of receipts and 
payments which follow, taken from the Renter- 

Wardens’ Accounts, present very many points of 

interest, both social and historical, but we have not 

space to detail them. The sections of the book which 
follow the accounts treat of The Arms of the Com- 
pany ; Skinners’ Hall ; The Barge; City Pageants ; 

Skinners as Lord Mayors ; Masters, Clerks, Honor- 

ary Members and Benefactors; and Tonbridge 

School (founded in 1553). The concluding sections 

of the book deal chiefly with the latter-day work of 

the Company in connection with education, a record 
much to the credit of the Skinners. A series of 
appendices, containing calendars of charters and 
deeds, lists of armour, plate, etc., and an index, 
which might have been fuller, complete a most inter- 
esting and valuable volume. . The arrangement is not 
ideal, but the book contains a wealth of matter of 
much interest to every student of social and municipal 
history. The illustrative plates are excellent. 

ak * 

BIBLIA CABALISTICA ; or, THE CABALISTIC BIBLE, 
By the Rev. Walter Begley. London: David 
Nutt, 1903. 8vo., pp. vii, 158. Price ros. 6d. net. 

In these 160 pages it ishard for a reader of average 
intelligence to find either meaning or sense. The 
writer acknowledges that the study of the mystical 
and cabalistic numbers in the ancient Scriptures has 
been dismissed almost universally by ‘‘all educated 
men of evenly-balanced minds as the vainest and 
most unproductive of literary follies.” Mr. Begley 
in his attempt to upset this sound judgment has 
merely succeeded in still further emphasizing the 

abject folly of such pursuits. Indeed, he has gone a 

long way to justify the previous criticisms on under- 

takings like his, which he says are usually esteemed 
as “‘ puerile fancies either stupidly superstitious or 
grossly ignorant.” These are hard words, but 
seriously they are most amply justified by the pages 
before us. In his opinion the compilers of the 
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Gospels ‘‘ were bound by the nature of their themes 
to be cryptic, cabalistic, and esoteric.” He takes as 
a simple instance : ‘‘ And the ¢hird day there was a 
marriage in Cana of Galilee ; and the mother of Jesus 
was there”; and then tells us that the italicized words 
are a cryptic statement of an esoteric character widely 
different from the account of a mere provincial 
wedding feast. Such statements applied to any great 
classic would, of course, be contemptible drivel, 
but when they are used with respect to the New 
Testament they are painful in the extreme to every 
reverent mind. It would tell sadly against the sane- 
ness of the present generation if a book like this ob- 
tained any circulation, and those who enjoy dabbling 
in what they are pleased to consider “‘ occult litera- 
ture” may as well be warned that the contents are 
one long continued stretch of dreary dulness. 
* 


The Homeland Association send us another of their 
capital little handbooks, dealing this time with that 
most attractive tract of country round Haslemere and 
Hindhead in Surrey. It is written by Mr. J. E. 
Morris, has many charming illustrations, and is issued 
at 2s. 6d. in cloth, or Is. in paper cover, with a fold- 
ing map reproduced from the Ordnance Survey. We 
cordially recommend the little book. Another inter- 
esting booklet before us is Zhe Doones of Exmoor 
(London: 7. Burleigh. Price 1s. net), by Mr. E. J. 
Rawle, whose previous work on Exmoor is well 
known. Mr. Rawle here brings together a summary 
of what has been written and said about the Doones, 
and after discussing the traditions of the existence of 
such a race of outlaws in the seventeenth century as 
pictured in Blackmore’s romance, he suggests that the 
Doone tradition is of much greater antiquity, referring 
it, indeed, to the time of Alfred the Great. Mr. 
Rawle’s little book is very readable and interesting. 

" 


*x x 

From across the Atlantic come the Report on 
Canadian Archives, 1902 (Ottawa: S. Z£. Dawson, 
1903. Price t5 cents), containing a calendar of 
miscellaneous State papers and despatches of the years 
1837-38, and an alphabetical list of books in the 
Dominion Archives at Ottawa, 1902; and a sub- 
stantial cloth-bound volume of the 7ransactions and 
Proceedings of the American Philological Association, 
1902 (vol. xxxiii.), published by Ginn and Company, 
Boston, Mass. Most of the contents of the latter 
volume deal with the niceties of classical philology; 
but there are some contributions of a more purely 
antiquarian and historical character—e.g., ‘‘ Remarks 
on the Water-Supply of Ancient Rome,” ‘‘ Fragments 
of an Early Christian Liturgy in Syrian Inscriptions,” 
and ‘‘ Herodotus’s Account of the Battle of Salamis.” 
The volume is a valuable and scholarly contribution 
to classical learning. 

*K 


* * 

The Burlington Magazine keeps at the high level 
reached in its opening numbers. The August part 
before us is full of beautiful things. The plates, 
about thirty in number, are beyond criticism. The 
reproduction of Titian’s portrait of the Empress 
Isabella opposite p. 281—to name one instance 
only—is a marvel. Among the articles we notice 
especially ‘“‘Andrea Vanni,” by F. M. Perkins; 
‘*The Lowestoft Porcelain Factory,” by L. Solon ; 
the first of a series of papers on ‘‘ Later Nineteenth- 


Century Book Illustrations,” by Joseph Pennell; a 
fourth article on ‘‘ Oriental Carpets” ; and ‘‘ Recent 
Acquisitions at the Louvre.” Altogether this magazine 
is a wonderful half-crown’s worth. 

In the Architectural Review, Mr. Phené Spiers 
concludes his paper on the “Palace of Knossos, 
Crete,” and Mr. E. P. Warren, in an article on ‘‘ The 
Demolition of Old Westminster and the ‘ Improve- 
ment’ Scheme,” shows what destruction this particular 
scheme spells, and speaks with deserved severity of 
the action of the Ecclesiastical Commissioners in the 
matter. Other contents of the number include papers 
on ‘* London Shop Fronts” and “Some Lombard 
Street Signs.” The illustrations are good and 
abundant as usual. 

Mr. A, C. Fox-Davies in the Genealogical Magazine, 
September, under ‘‘ Heraldic Marks of Illegitimacy,” 
has something to say about that ‘‘ bar sinister” which 
has been a stumbling-block to so many novelists. 
‘© A Short Account of the Procedure at Rome on the 
Death of a Pope” is a timely and useful contribution. 
Among the other contents are “‘ The Heraldic Cinque- 
foil” and ‘‘ Peerages at Issue.” The illustrations 
include portraits of Lady Belhaven in her robes as 
a Baroness, and Lord Sackville. 

We have also on our table the W/ster Journal of 
Archeology, July, well edited and well produced ; the 
American Antiquarian, May and June, and July and 
August ; the Architects’ Magazine, August; Sale 
Prices, August 31; and the Burlington Gazette, 
September, with an illustrated article on ‘* Forged 
Antiquities,” by Mr. George Clinch. 


a” 
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> 
THE ROMAN WALL AND VALLUM. 
To THE EDITOR. 


THE remarks made by Mr. Gibson of Hexham on 
the Roman Wall and vallum, as reported in your 
August issue (p. 253), should not pass without notice, 
as the confident tone of them may lead readers to 
infer that they represent the present consensus of 
opinion, which is certainly not the case. Mr. Gibson 
says that “it is now undoubted that the vallum was 
built before the wall.” I must take exception to this 
statement, if the Turf Wall is meant. There is some 
reason to think that the vallum was anterior to the 
Stone Wall, but in nine summers’ work of excava- 
tion we have found no evidence which indicates the 
relative date of wall and vallum, though we have ample 
proof that the vallum was not earlier than the original 
forts. In three cases, Carrawburgh, Birdoswald, and 
Castlesteads, it has been definitely proved that the 
vallum deviates from its course for the purpose of pass- 
ing to the south of these forts, though in each case the 
deviation is made in a different manner. At Carraw- 
burgh the ditch of the vallum comes straight up 
nearly to the ditch of the fort, where it stops short, 
leaving a ridge of undisturbed earth between its 
termination and the ditch of the fort; but it joins at 
a right angle a smaller ditch, which goes round the 
southern half of the fort parallel to the rampart, 
making, in fact, a second or outer ditch. At Birdos- 
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wald, again, the vallum appears to be making straight 
for the fort at about the line of the southern pair of 
gates in the east and west sides ; but on approaching 
the fort it deviates to the south, and passes in an 
irregular curve round the south front, actually grazing 
the ditch of the fort at the south-west corner. At 
Castlesteads the southerly deviation is at some distance, 
more than a mile to the east ; the vallum here passes at 
a short distance to the south of the fort, turning north- 
wards again, and it would apparently rejoin the known 
course on the west side of the valley of the Cambeck 
to the south-east of the farmhouse called Beck (see 
Ordnance Map). The part in the valley has been 
entirely eroded by the heavy floods to which the 
river is subject. At Chesters (Cilurnum) it has been 
ascertained quite lately (this month) that the vallum 
ditch, as ied been thought, fell in line with the ditch 
of the south front of the fort. The two ditches 
are, however, of different formation, the ditch of the 
fort being V-shaped, while that of the vallum is, as 
usual, flat-bottomed. Here, again, then, it looks as 
if the fort were anterior to the vallum, and the ditch 
of the latter was brought up to fall in with the 
pre-existing ditch of the fort. In no case has the 
ditch of the vallum been traced across the area of a 
fort. In one case the vallum apparently deviates 
to avoid a mile castle (at Harrow’s Scar, overhanging 
the Irthing), of which it actually touches the south- 
west corner ; but as this deviation might possibly be 
due to other causes, too much stress must not be laid 
on it. 

Mr. Gibson further says that ‘‘the idea (of the 
vallum) was to make a way for the transit of soldiers 
from camp to camp, so that the mounds on either 
side would conceal their movements from the Cale- 
donians.” In numerous sections which have been 
cut of late years no trace of anything like a road has 
been seen, and in many places the nature of the 
ground is such as to make a road quite impracticable. 
This theory does not seem tenable. 

The excavations of the last nine summers have led 
to certainty as to two points—first, that the vallum 
was not earlier than at least the original forts ; and, 
secondly, that the whole—that is, the ditch and 
mounds of the vallum—was constructed at one and 
the same time, the mounds being merely the upcast 
from the ditch. This is amply proved by the nature 
of the upcast of the mounds, which is precisely the 
same as the soil in which the ditch is cut, but, of 
course, in inverted order of stratification. The 
‘* small inner mound” on the south, often spoken of, 
but which is by no means of constant occurrence, 
appears to be merely the result of subsequent scour- 
ings of the ditch, as when cut through it proves to 
consist of mixed gray silt—nothing like the original 
soil of the locality. 

I have no theory, and am not concerned to attack 
or defend any. I merely state the facts of which 
I have been an eye-witness in the course of nine 
summers’ work, of which full details may be found in 
the reports by Mr. Haverfield which have been pub- 
lished annually from 1894 onward. 

T. H. Hopecson. 


Newby Grange, 
Carlisle, 
August, 1903. 


EARLY DATED BELLS. 
To THE EDITOR. 


CANON RAVEN’s interesting note on ‘‘ Early Dated 
Bells” (ante, p. 238) reminds me of a bell, dated 
1351, of which I took a rubbing in June last. It 
hangs as treble in the massive twelfth-century cam- 
panile of the church of Meirengen, Switzerland. 

It is 38 inches in diameter, and bears this inscrip- 
tion in Longobardic characters of an early type: 


CAPANA . ISTA . ET . MAIORA 


‘sl. FACTA EST . 
IN , FESTO. STI. MARTI. AN. DNI.M. CCC, 
” 


QINQAGSIMO . PMO. PMO. 


The pmo was probably repeated to fill a space 
which would have been otherwise vacant. 

There are three bells in the tower, all of them 
interesting. The second bell (diameter 50 inches) 
bears the date of 1480, with an inscription in bold, well- 
cut black letter, with a small cross to commence and 
finish, and a similar cross as stop between each word : 


‘© si. + REX + GLORIE + XRE + VENI + NOBIS + 
CUM + PACE + MARIA + M + CCCC + LXXX >}.” 


A cable moulding runs above and below, and be- 
ae on opposite sides of the bell is a well-moulded 
rood, 

The largest bell is 58 inches in diameter, undated, 
with an inscription in rather rude and early lettering 
of Longobardic character: ‘‘ECCITO TORPENTEM 
TONITRUM FUGO LAUDO TONANTEM.” The straight 
lines of the letters are wedge-shaped, with a semi- 
circular section. From the mixed character of 
the lettering—Lombard and Roman—lI infer that 
this bell is very ancient, probably as ancient as the 
treble; but more familiarity with the lettering on 
early dated bells is necessary before the age of 
undated early bells can be fixed with any degree of 
certainty; there is, therefore, great value in such 
notes as those of Canon Raven. 

W. MILES BARNES. » 

September 5, 1903. 
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NOTE TO PUBLISHERS.—We shall be particularly 
obliged to publishers if they will always state the price 
of books sent for review, 

Lt would be well if those proposing to submit MSS. 
would first write to the Editor stating the subject and 
manner of treatment, 


TO INTENDING CONTRIBUTORS.— Unsolicited MSS. 
will always receive careful attention, but the Editor 
cannot return them if not accepted unless a fully 
stamped and directed envelope is enclosed. To this 
rule no exception will be made. 


Letters containing queries can only be inserted in the 
“ ANTIQUARY ” if of general interest, or on some new 
subject. The Editor cannot undertake to reply pri- 
vately, or through the ‘* ANTIQUARY,” to questions of 
the ordinary nature that sometimes reach him. No 
attention is paid to anonymous communications or 
would-be contributions. 











